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BY. KATIE T. WOODS. 


(Air, America.) 

Our Father, God of love, 
Look on us from above. 
We work and wait. 
1. thine own holy way, 

Bring us the glorious day 
When equal rights shall sway 
Both church and state. 

Let Woman’s voice be heard, 

And hearts of men be stirred 
To nobler deeds; 

Send Thou Thy servants grace, 

Give righteousness high place, 

Corruptions foul efface, 
Regard our needs. 


Let men confess their wrong 
And join our sacred song 
With power and might, 
Let justice rule and reign 
And every tongue proclaim, 
in Thy dear, sacred name, 
Freedom and right. 


Let not our land so bright, 
Be cursed with moral blight, 
Dear God of love. 
From war's foul curse may we 
Forever more be free; 
Give us true liberty, 
Great God above. 








MILITARY DUTY. 

The second of General McClellan’s valua- 
ble papers on “‘Army Organization” in ‘‘Har- 
per’s Magazine,” contains a statement wor- 
thy to be carefully considered by Senator 
Morrill, of Maine, and other elderly gentle- 
men, who would still disfranchise women as 
non-combatants. 

It seems that in the German army, the 
model army of the world, every German of 
the male sex, without exception, is held liable 
for military duty, for a certain period of his 
life. No substitutes are allowed; but note 
what follows: 

“Men who are physically incapable of serv- 
ing as soldiers of the line, are nevertheless 
held to perform such other duties as they are 
fit for, e. g., tailors and shoe-makers, clerks, 
hospital attendants, etc., etc. Men who have 
been convicted of crimes are excluded from 
the service as unfit to associate with honora- 
ble men.’’—[Harper’s Magazine, June 1874. 
p. 110.] 

It thus appears that the most military na- 
tion on the face of the globe puts a construc- 
tion on the word “military duty,” which would 
logically admit women to that service. To 
serve the country as “tailors and shoe-makers, 
clerks, hospital attendants, ete., ete.,” during 
our civil war, was what every true woman 
longed to do, and what many thousands did. 
Every woman who made a garment or a pair 
of slippers for a soldier, every one who kept 
the books or tended the wards of a hospital, 
did military duty, in the German sense, as dis- 
tinctly as if she had shouldered a musket. The 
number who worked for the Sanitary Com- 
mission, first and last, according to Mrs. Liver- 
more’s calculations, was very nearly as large as 
the number of men enlisted during the war. 
The women incurred less danger-though there 
were many who died of overwork and exposure 
as unquestionably as ifthey had worn uniforms 
—but, on the other hand, they worked without 
bounties, without a draft, without pay, with- 
out shoulderstraps or the prospect of them. 
Moreover, for want of public organization 
and recognition, their services are now rarely 
mentioned; and it was seriously proposed to 
represent the Sanitary Commission on the 
Washington monument, in the likeness of a 
man, its worthy President. But the adyo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage may and will de 
mand, I fancy, that when Woman is a voter, 
she shall share all the military responsibilities 
of acitizen, in the Germansense. Sheshould 
be 4s regularly liable for duty, within tho 
limits of her Strength, as if she were “a man 
and a brother;” instead of being excluded 
from the service, as the Germans exclude 
Criminals. And in this case, what becomes 
of Senator Morrili’s objections? 1. w. H. 





RANK IN SCHOOLS. 

The report of the Newport (R. I.) School 
Committee, just issued, gives the percentage 
attained by the highest pupils in each depart- 
ment, at the annual examinations. The de- 
tails are worth giving, (omitting the names of 
the pupils;) as they illustrate, what has often 
been pointed out, that in our public schools it 
is the boys who bave to exert themselves to 
keep up with the girls, and not the girls to 
keep up with the boys. 

High school: graduatingclass. Girls respect- 
ively 99, 94, 92. 
(One boy; rank not given, but 


lower. 
Do. Second class. Girls 97, 94. 
Boys 92 


8 92. 
Do. Third class. Girls 95, 93, 92,91. 
Boys 93, 92, 90. 
Grammarschool. Firstclass. Boys 99, 96, 92. 
Girls 99, 98, 98, 98, 95, (several.) 
Do. Second élass. Girls 96, 96, 92. 
Boys 96, 94, 94. 
Do. Third class. Girls 97,95, 95, 93. 
Boys 96, 94, 93. 
Do. Fourth class. Girls 97, (four) 
95, (three.) 
Boys 96, 95, 94. 
Intermediate. Girls 100, 99, 99, 98. 
Boys 100, 99, 98. 
Boys 100 (eight.) 
Girls 100 (twelve.) 

These are the results obtained from the ex- 
aminations of all the public schools of a city 
of 13,521 inhabitants. The whole number of 
children in these schools during the year was 
1502. The number examined was a little 
smaller, consisting only of those in school at 
the close of the spring term: namely 705 boys 
and 655 girls, 1360 inall. This excess of boys 
lies mainly in the primary departments, there 
being a slight excess of girls, never however 
reaching three-fifths, in the upper depart- 
ments. The High School has 28 boys and 35 
girls; the Grammar Schools 171 plus 186; the 
Intermediate schools 144 plus 151 and the Pri- 
mary schools 353 plus 267. 

It will be observed that: 

First: In no grade does the highest boy 
surpass the highest girl in percentage. In 
four cases they areequal. In two of these the 
Superintendent places the girl first, probably 
for some very slight superiority; and in two 
he places the boy first. In one of these last 
cases, however, there were twelve of the girls 
who attained the maximum; and only eight 
boys. This was in the primary schools, which 
include nearly half the scholars. 

Secondly: In the majority of grades (five 
out of nine) girls lead. 

Thirdly: This leadership is least marked in 
the lower grades and most marked in the High 
School; and becomes more pronounced as we 
go higher in that. 

Fourthly: This leadership is achieved in 
spite of less regular attendance on the part of 
girls; the percentage of attendance being for 
them 92 per cent and for boys 94 per cent. 

Now it is unsafe to generalize from the ex- 
perience of a single city. If however these 
facts could be obtained and tabulated in a 
good many places, the result would be very 
valuable; and would, in my judgment, essen- 
tially confirm the facts here given. These 
facts do not, of course, touch the question of 
health, except indirectly; but they touch the 
question of intellectual ability. If girls hold 
their own and more, up to the highest grades 
of the High School, the inference seems rea- 
sonable that they will hold their own at col- 
lege. T. W. H. 


Primary. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE A POLITICAL REFORM. 


In a recent article, entitled “Woman Suf- 
frage in Michigan,” the New York Nation 
suggested various difficulties and disorders 
which may possibly arise if women are al- 
lowed to vote, and intimates that the advo- 
cates of Impartial Suffrage have not suffi- 
ciently recognized the essential differences of 
sex. I will therefore state some grounds for 
believing that Woman Suffrage will result in 
a radical political reform. 

The eternal and ineradicable distinction of 
sex is one principal reason why women, in a 
representative government, should be direct- 
ly represented, since they constitute one en- 
tire half of the body politic. If lawyers 
alone cannot safely be trusted to make Jaws 
for mechanics, if farmers alone cannot legis- 
late for merchants, if the’ Southern whites 
cannot do justice to the negroes; if every well- 
defined class in society is entitied to its own 
authoritative expression—surely women, who 
are the wives and sisters and mothers of 
men, should give expression to the domestic 
interests from the feminine point of view. If 
mere differences of education, habit, race and 
interest make class legislation dangerous, how 
much more partial and imperfect must be the 
legislation of one-half of the community, 
where the other half, in addition to such dif. 
ferences, differ organically also. If a black. 
smith cannot fairly represent a physician, how 
much less can a man represent a woman! 





The opponents of Woman Suffrage can only 
successfully oppose this argument by showing 
that Suffrage is a purely masculine function- 
If so, it is right that men should monopolize 
it, but not otherwise. Or, if suffrage were a 
purely feminine function, then it would be 
right that women should monopolize it, but 
not otherwise. But Suffragists maintain 
that Suffrage is a human function, and that 
it demands for its exercise functions common 
to both sexes. So far as it isnow colored and 
controlled by one sex, it is one-sided and 
partial. The participation of both sexes is 
needed, each to neutralize the sexual bias of 
the other. 

What is Suffrage? The authoritative ex- 
pression of an opinion; rational choice in ref- 
erence to principles, measures and men. Are 
women capable of forming an opinion? 
Have they the capacity of rational choice? 
Ilave they interests to be affected by legisla- 
tion; rights to protect; wrongs to remedy? 
If 80, women ought to vote as citizens, just as 
they now vote as stockholders in the Bank of 
England and in railroad or manufacturing cor- 
porations. 

Without going into minute particulars, or 
enquiring whether the mental peculiarities of 
women are due to nature or to circumstances, 
all Suffragists recognize these peculiarities, 
and assert that they are precisely the quali- 
ties which our government lacks, and for 
the want of which it is not now truly repre- 
sentative. 

Ali admit that some change in our political 
system is needed. The growing corruption 
of public life is admitted and deplored by the 
Nation. Low as is the average standard of 
private morals, the standard of political 
ethics is confessedly far lower. Every year 
matters seem to grow worse. Our laws and 
law-makers do not fairly represent the public 
sentiment of the community. This deterior- 
ation evidently proceeds in part from the in- 
troduction into our political system of great 


.bodies of ignorant men. For half a century 


a flood of immigrants has poured into our 
seaports.—Irishmen, Germans, Norwegians, 
Welsh, English, Canadian French, and Chi- 
nese. These people, mostly peasar ts and ar- 
tisans, have not represented the ave.age in- 
telligence of their respective nationalities. 
But they have suddenly transformed our vil- 
lages into cities and our wildernesses into 
farms. These men, numbering willions, 
never voted at home. But here, for the first 
time, they have been gifted with the ballot, 
often before they could read our newspapers 
or speak our language. In our Southern 
States a still more sudden change has taken 
place. Eight hundred thousand ignorant 
plantation slaves have been enfranchised and 
made voters in a single year. The result, in 
many localities, is a political revolution. In 
South Carolina, for instance, the white voters 
are said to number 40,000, the black voters 
90,000. 

Now if this vast number of ignorant vo- 
ters, North and South, were equally mingled 
in the two great parties, and led by the intel- 
ligent majority, the evil would be less than it is. 
But, unfortunately, the more ignorant class is 
largely segregated and organized, as Demo- 
crats in the North and as Republicans in the 
South, under shrewd but unscrupulous lead- 
ers. 

Another great series of influences, which 
has lately come into play, aggravates the 
downward tendency. War always demoral- 
izes; and the great war of 1861 has demoral- 
ized the nation. A national debt tends to 
enrich the wealthy and pauperize the poor; 
and the legacy of the war was a national 
debt of three thousand million dollars. A 
depreciated currency stimulates speculation 
and converts even legitimate business into 
gambling; and our currency has been and 
continues to be depreciated. A protective tar- 
iff builds up huge manufactaring monopolies, 
and aggregates population in squalid masses, 
dependent upon their daily labor for a pre- 
carious sustenance; and a protective tariff is 
imposed. Thus, within a single generation, 
the new world is brought face to face with 
many Of the terrible, unsolved problems which 
threaten the life of European civilization. 

Now what shall we do about it? How 
shall we cope with these stern facts? How 
shall we redeem the future of the Great Re- 
public ? 

Only by enlisting all the virtue, all the in- 
telligence, all the patriotism of the nation in 
a struggle with the vice, and ignorance and 
selfishness of the nation. In short, only by 
enlisting the interest of the whole American 
people in political questions, to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before. We must somehow 
arouse the Community to habitual thought 
and action on political topics. Fortunately 
it is the permanent interest of most people to 
have good laws, economical administration, 
and honest public servants. When office 


holders steal, their constituents have wo foot 
the bills. To secure a just verdict we must 
first secure an impartial jury. Such a jury, 
only an extended Suffrage can supply. And | 
the greatest of all political problems is how | 
best to enlist public interest in the intelligent 
criticism of public affairs. 
“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.’’ | 
While absorbed in a struggle with Southern | 
slavery we have become ourselves insensibly | 
euslaved. To-day our governmentis Republi- | 
can only in form. In every ward,in every 
town we are governed by cliques of trading 
politicians through the machinery of parties. 
The nominations are made by less than five 


per cent of the voters, assembled in the pri- 
mary meetings. 


Now who are the men that compose these 
primaries? Go andsee. The ‘“‘managers” 
are there; men who have axes to grind. Their 
followers are there ; men who are the “slaves of 
the ring.’’ The floating population are there; 
the men who lounge on sidewalks and haunt 
saloons “drop in” as a pastime. When the 
meeting is called to order, a ticket, usually 
distributed on printed slips, is nominated by 
acclamation. In ten minutes the caucus is 
adjourned. This ticket was carefully pre- 
pared, in advance of the caucus, by a little, 
self-constituted clique of politicians, in a pri- 
vate parlor or bar-room from which the pub- 
lic are jealously excluded. Halfadozen men, 
known only to their immediate followers, 
have settled the nominations for 5000 voters. 

But suppose men of public spirit attend the 
primary meeting, and protest against this 
caucus behind the caucus, this wheel within 
the wheel? They are contemptuously si- 
lenced. They are powerless. “The ring’ 
has money and offices at its command. 
When election da~ comes, only from thirty to 
sixty per cent of the qualified voters vote. In 
many localities less than sixty per cent of the 
voters took part even in the last Presidential 





cus system. And in order to reform the cau- 
cus we must open its doors to men and wo- 
men. In Impartial Suffrage irrespective of 
sex lies the only salvation of American poll- 
tics. 

When, therefore, a great State like Mich- 
igan, exceptionally prosperous, exceptionally 
intelligent, exceptionally well circumstanced 
for testing this broader application of the 
principles of representative government, pro- 
poses to establish Impartial Suffrage for wo- 
men, this proposition deserves the sympathy 
and support of every friend of enlightened 
liberty and political reform. In view of the 
necessity of radical political reform, will not 
the Nation bid it God speed? Instead of 
conjuring up phantoms of terror or suggest- 
ing forebodings of disaster will it not give the 
movement a generous support, and .await the 
results of the great experiment with friendly 
and hopeful cordiality? H. B. B, 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mary F. Eastman delivered the address be- 
fore the Literary Societies of Otterbein Uni- 
versity, at Westerville, Ohio, last week, 





Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson's painting, ‘Call- 








election; in other words, only sixty men out 
of a hundred cared enough whether Grant 
or Greeley should be the next President to go 


to the polls. 
It may be said that if our present political 


evils are so largely the result of male ignorance 
manipulated by cunning, the addition of an 





ing the Roll after Battle,” now on exhibition 
in the Royal Academy, London, is at once 
putting her in the front rank of living artists. 

Melissa Safford, formerly organist, and wife 
of B. D. Safford, leader of the choir of the 
Presbyterian Church, Grand Haven, Mich., 
died of heart disease, while playing a volunta- 
ry at the close of the services Sunday evening. 

Miss Lester, of Baltimore, has sent to Ten- 
nyson a wild daisy picked from Poe's grave on 
the 8d ult. The package was tied with a white 
satin ribbon, upon which was written, “Tha 
only blossom from the nameless and neglected 
grave of Edgar Allan Poe, 1874.” 

Miss T, F. Pangborn is the present Recorder 
of the Probate Court in Chittenden County, 
Vermont. The records of this Court for the 
last five years have been made by women, and 
such have been their sufficiency and correctness, 
that it is doubtful if they will ever again be 
made by any one else. 





equal number of still more ignorant female 
voters will only make bad matters worse. 
But in the first place our female population is 
much more largely native American, and to 
that extent, is more generally educated. Tv 
prove this we need only refer to the statistics 
of immigration, which show a very great and 
constant preponderance of male immigrants. 
This preponderance reaches its maximum in 
the case of the Chinese who are, almost with- 
out exception, males. In the second place the 
grossly ignorant and vicious class are every- 
where the minority. If, by Woman Suf- 
frage, we should double the votes of this 
class, we should also double the votes of the in- 
telligent majority and thereby largely dimin- 
ish the relative political power of ignorance, 
and largely increase the relative political pow- 
er of intelligence. Thus, if 2000 out of 5000 
voters are ignorant, there isonly an intelli- 
gent majority of 1000; but if 4000 out of 10- 
000 voters are ignorant, there is an intelli- 
gent majority of 2000, and the danger is re- 
duced one-half. And in the third place our 
chief danger has been shown to lie not in 
ignorance but in indifference, and this indiffer- 
ence will be vastly lessened when political 
ideas and interests are brought into the domes- 
tic circle and made a subject of family consid- 


eration. 
To call our present political system “A gov- 


ernment of the people” is absurd. The only 
remedy is to attract the people to the primary 
meetings in sufficient numbers to check and 
overawe the “rings.” ‘To reform politics we 
must first reform the caucuses. To-day the 
men of intellect and character do not, as a 
rule, attend them. Such men are too busy and 
too much absorded in social engagements. 
They go with their wives and sisters to church- 
meetings, concerts, lectures, and social parties. 
They associate with ladies, at home and 
abroad. These women expect their society 
and would feel disappointed at their absence. 
The presence of such men in political meet- 
ings can be secured in only one way, viz: by 
enlisting the social sympathy and co-operation 
of women in such meetings. When the wo- 
men go the men will go. Men of refinement 
will take little interest in the practical work 
of politics so long as women are excluded. 
Because, society is civilized, while politics are 
still semi-barbarous. Women are in society; 
women are the life of our churches and 


The House Judiciary Committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Susan B, Anthony 
for a remission of the fine imposed by Judge 
Hunt, report, in no uncertain language, their 
condemnation of the course pursued in refusing 
Miss Anthony her right to a verdict by the 
Jury, and recommend that the fine be remitted. 

Mrs. M. A. Hazlett has been engaged for tho 
Suffrage campaign by the State Executive 
Committee in Michigan. Arrangements have 
been made to secure her services for the even- 
ing of Friday, June 12th, at which time she 
will address a public meeting in Marshall, on 
the absorbing question of the extension of the 
franchise to women. 

Miss Isidore Pratt, of Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
has succeeded in gaining admittance to the 
Royal Art Academy of Berlin. Being “only a 
woman,” her name is not permitted to appear 
on the roll of students, and, for the same rea- 
son, no money will be accepted from her: 
which latter, the young lady declares to be 
the only advantage she ever experienced from 
wearing skirts. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames and Miss Lippin- 
cott made their appearance recently at Stein- 
way Hall, New York, as readers, and have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on a valuable 
and legitimate success. Both were in excel- 
lent voice and spirits, and the large audience, 
which had braved the bad weather for the sake 
of meeting them, was sympathetic in its atten- 
tion and hearty inits applause, from the begin- 
ing to the end of the evening 

The Princess Metternich, the whilom lead- 
er of French fashions, declined to salute the 
Countess Montebello at a party given at the 
latter’s residence, whereupon Montebello chal- 
lenges Prince Metternich, and a duel is likely 
to be fought. Unfortunate Prince! His wife 
has kept him in hot water ever since her mar- 
riage, and the difference between her and other 
wives is this, that her rudeness is always pub- 
lished and talked about by friends and scandal 
mongers. Last year she quarreled with the 
Empress of Austria, and was virtually ex- 
pelled from Vienna. 

Lucy Hooper notes that in many things the 
Septennat is much less Democratic than tie 
Empire. The singing of the Marseillaise is 
once more forbidden, either at public exhibi- 
tions or private parties. Then at the races, 
though under the Empire any hack could enter 





schools, of our charities and reforms; they 


primary meetings these meetings will continu 
small in numbers, sordid in tone, poor in char- 
acter and corrupt in management. Real politi- 





cal reform must begin by a reform in our cau- 


should be the life of our politics also. “What cupant p é é fen 
» | stand, now no hired carriage is allowed in those 
fr cekieas ackoden ae tak re ie porno and the visitor who does not own a 


Det ent eoee end wemen go egeies a vehicle must pay five francs for a place on the 


grand stand. : 
should have written under it,“This is a Re- 


public ;” for no one would ever suspect it. 


i the oc- 
the unds and be stationed wherever 
ot leased, even in front of the Imperial 


The Septennat, she thinks, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SENATE, | itseif especially to respectful consideration 


Mr. Borneman. I move to proceed with 
the consideration of the bill (S. No. 44) to es- 
tablish the Territory of Pembina, and to pro- 
vide a temporary government therefor, in pur- 
suance of notice that I gave a few days ago. 

The motion was agreed to; and the consid- 
eration of the bill was resumed as in Commit- 
tee of the whole. 

Mr SARGENT. I move to add to line 10 
of section 5 the word ‘‘sex.” 

Mr. Boreman. That is understood, I ap- | 
prehend, by the members of the Senate. 

Mr Sarcent. I want to be understood. | 
Let it be reported. 

Tue Carer CLerk. If the amendment be 
adopted, the clause will then read: 
Provided, That the Legislative Assembly sha’l not 
at any time, abridge the right of Suffrage, or to hold | 
office, on account of «ex, race, color or previous con- | 
dition of servitude of any resident of the Territory. | 

Mn. SARGENT. In the same connection 
I move in the first line of section 5 to, strike 
out the word “male,” 60 as to read “every in- 
habitant of the United States.” 

Tue PResipeNt pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendmentof the Senator from 
California. 

MR. SARGENT. 


ty assembled in Philadelphia, which nomi- 


At the time when the last | 
National Convention of the Republican par- | 





nated the present President of the United 
States for his second term, there was assem- 


bled a body of able, respectable ladies of the | 


United States, who urged upon that Conven- 
tion a consideration of the subject involved 


of these demands in its last national platform, 
and it has control of both Houses of Congress 
and of the executive department. 

Passing from that consideration, we have 
all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States declared by the Constitution to be citi- 
zens; and we have the meaning of the word 
“citizen” given by our courts, by our lexi- 
cographers, by our law commentators; we 
have further their “privileges and immuni- 


ties” settled by all these authorities to include | 


the right to vote and the right to hold office. 
In consonance with this organic law, the 
policy of which is not open to discussion be- 
cause it has been adopted according to all the 
legal forms by the people of the United States, 
1 offer this amendment. Were this the time 
and place,and were not the discussion fore- 
closed by the considerations which I have al- 
ready advanced, I might speak at some length 
upon the advantage which there would be in 
the admission of women toSuffrage. I might 
point with some pride to the experiment 
which has been made in Wyoming where wo- 
men hold office, where they vote, where they 
have the most orderly society of any of the 


Territories, where the experiment is approved | 
by the executive cflicers of the United States, | 


by their courts, by their press, and by the 
people generally; and if it operates so well in 
Wyoming, where it has rescued that Territory 
from a state of comparative lawlessness to 
one of the most orderly in the Union, 1 ask 
why it might not operate equally well in the 
Territory of Pembina or any other Territory ? 


| I hope the time is not far distant when some 


in the amendment which I propose; and 294 | of the older States of the Union, like New 


concession to the demand made by those 
persons a plank was inserted in the platform 
whereby it was declared that the Republican 
party would treat with consideration the 
claims of women to be admitted to addition- 
al rights. 

Since that time, although the Republican 
perty has had a two-thirds majority in both 
Touses of Congress and elected the President 
of its choice at the succeeding election, and 
now has full power and has had ever since 
the assembling of this Congress to carry out 
this promise, not one step has been taken in 
this direction. It has not been for want of 








tition or solicitation. It certainly has not 
n because the matter has not been called 
to the attention of both Houses of Congress, 
for petition after petition has been presented 
in this body and in the other House, and no 
action has been taken except adverse action 
in the other House, the committee reporting 
back those petitions with the recommenda- 
tion that the prayer be not granted. In the 
Senate we have not yet been favored with the 
views of the Committee to whom those peti- 
tions were referred. Considering the magni- 
tude of the question—that a great constitu- 
tional question was involved—it might be as- 
sumed that these subjects would receive very 
early attention at the hands of the Commit- 
tees of the Senate; but upto this time we 
have had no light onthe matter shed by them, 
and certainly there has been nocongressional 
action in any direction looking to the redemp- 
tion of this pledge. 
I believe, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ment which I offer to this bill is justified by 
the organic law of the United States, and in 





fact required by that law. Before the adop- 
tion of the fourteenth and fifteenth articles 
of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States women were hedged out of the | 
ballot-box by the use of the word “male.” | 
Since that time another rule has been pre- 
scribed by the organic law, and it is made the 
right of all citizens of the United States to ap- 
proach the ballot-box and exercise this high- 
est privilege of a citizen. By the fourteenth 
article of amendment it is provided that ‘all 
rsons born or naturalized in the United 
tates, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States and of 
, the State wherein they reside.””’ This most 
important declaration is now the organic law 
of the United States. It does not say “all 
males born or naturalized in the United 
States,” but “all persons,” and it cannot be 
contended successfully that a woman is not a 
person, and not a person within the meaning 
of this clause of the Constitution. 

This being the status of all individuals, 
male and female, they being citizens of the 
United States, it is provided that no State 
shall make or enforce any law whiclr shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law.” Of 
course if any State is prohibited from doing 
this, any Territory should be prohibited from 
doing it, because no Territory can constitu- 
tionally do that which a State itself cannot 


0. 

Then, if women are citizens of the United 
States and there is no right to abridge the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, as proclaimed by the supreme 
law of the land, what are these privileges 
and immunities? Grant White,in his able 
work on “Words and Their Uses,” defines, 
on page 100, the privileges and immunities of 


York or Massachusetts or Ohio, may give this 
experiment a fuller chance. But so far as it 
has gone, the experiment has been entirely in 
favor of legislation of this character, of ad- 
mitting women to the ballot-box. And I do 
not believe that in putting these higher re- 
sponsibilities upon women we degrade their 
character, that we subject them to uncongen- 
ial pursuit, that we injure their moral tone, 
that we tarnish their delicacy, that we in any 
way make them less noble and admirable as 
women, as wives and mothers. I believe that 
by realizing the intention of the Constitution, 
which uses words that are so fully explained 
by our courts and by our writers upon the usés 
of werds, we simply open a wider avenue to 
women for usefulness to themselves and to 
society. I think we give them an opportu- 
nity, instead of traveling the few and confined 
roads that are open to them now, to engage 
more generally in the business of life under 
some guarantee of their success. I believe 
that, instead of driving them to irregular ef- 
forts like those which they recently bave 
made in many of the States to overthrow liq- 
uor selling and consumption and its desola- 
tion of their homes, it will give them an op- 
portunity through the ballot-box to protect 
their families, to break up the nefarious traf- 
fic, and purify society. As it is now, their 
energies in this direction are repressed, and 
sometimes in order to have force are compelled 
to be exercised even in opposition to law. I 
would give them an opportunity to exercise 
them under the forms of law, and I would 
enforce the law by the accession of this pure 
element. I do not think that they would be 
corrupted by it, but rather that society and 
politics and your laws would be purified by 
admitting them to the ballot-box and giving 
them this opportunity. 

I therefore trust that, in the spirit of the 
pledge that was made by us, as Republicans, 
in the spirit of the adhesion to the Constitu- 
tion professed by our Democratic friends, 
there may be an assent to this amendment, 
and that the United States will ingraft this 
feature in the organic law of this new Terri- 
tory. There is nothing peculiar in the form 
of this proposition. Al) the original steps 
which we took toward circumscribing slavery 
were taken by ingrafting provisos on the or- 
ganic laws of Territories, from the Nebraska 
Territory down, providing that the Territories 
when organized should not do this or that af 
fecting the liberty of human beings. In the 
mode pursued by that legislation, and accord- 
ing to those precedents, | now propose that 
the Constitution shall be invoked; that wo- 
men shall have the right in this Territory 
which is guaranteed by the organic law. 

Mr. STEWART. If this region is to be cre- 
ated into a Territory, I think it eminently 
proper that this amendment should be adopt- 

The question of Woman Suffrage is a 
question that is being seriously considered by 
alarge portion of the people of the United 
States. We may think lightly of it here; we 
may think it never will be accomplished; but 
there are a great many earnest people who be- 
lieve if females had the ballot they could bet- 
ter protect themselves, be more independent, 
and occupy useful positions in life which are 
now denied tothem. Whether they be cor- 
rect or not, it is not necessary for us to deter- 
mine in passing upon this amendment. Here 
is a new Territory to be created and it is a 
good opportunity to try this experiment. If 
it works badly, when the Territory becomes 
a State there is nobody committed. It is not 





citizens, and among them gives the right to 
vote and the right to hold office. Webster 
gives the same definition of the word “‘citi- 
zen” and so does Worcester, and Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary speaks expressly of these 
rights of citizens of United States to vote and 
hold office; and there is little adverse author- 
ity to these definitions. 

The Constitution, if it needs construction 
at all—and it would hardly seem to need it in 
a case so plain as this—must be construed by 
the ordinary and authoritative use of the 
words contained in it; and hereis both the 
ordinary and the authoritative use of those 
words. 

This matter has not been without judicial 


construction. In the Circuit Court Reports | catching and spread all over the country, if | t the South that the master gave the consent 


(4 Washington, 371,) it was held that these 
privileges and immunities included the right 
to hold office and to exercise the elective 
franchise; and this view was adopted by 
Chancellor Kent in his Commentaries, vol- 
ume 2, page 71. So that both by United 
States courts and the best and highest com- 
mentary upon the laws of the United States, 
the construction which I contend for cf the 
fourteenth amendment is insisted upon and 
ably illustrated. 

The considerations which I have urged, ad- 
dress themselves not merely to Republicans, 
they address themselves with great force to 
my Democratic friends who are such sticklers 
for the Constitution. Although that is true, 
nevertheless the Republican party has pledged 


an amendment of the organic law of the na- 

tion. This is a bill simply providing for the 

organization of a Territory and for a prelimi- 

| nary government, and I should like for one to 

| see this experiment tried up in the region 

| near Minnesota where this new government 
is to be inaugurated. If it works well, it may 
spread elsewhere. It certainly can do no 
harm in that country. There are very few 
people there. 

It is suggested by my friend on my right 
| |Mr. ConkKLING] thet it cannot spread un- 
| less it is catching |laughter.| If it works 
| well, if it succeeds in protecting females in 
| their rights and enabling them to assert their 
| rights elsewhere and obtain such employment 
| as is suitable to them, I hope it will become 


| that is the light in which it is to be treated. 
| Lam in earnest about this matter. I think 


| this new Territory is the place to try the ex- 


f F 
nu wane Sally, “r __ Now, sir, to come down to the main question, 


| periment right here. 
| cansee it and no great harm will be done. 


and will be imitated. 





it works well, the example will be a good one 


There is certainly no pressing necessity for 
the establishment of this Territory. I doubt 
the propriety of it very seriously. AsI said 
before, we are making too many Territories. 
We are dividing this country up into small 
subdivisions that never can become States. 
Bat if we are to make this Territory, it af- 
fords us an opportunity to try a fair experi- 
ment on the subject of Woman Suffrage. This 


be inhabited by a frugal and industrious peo- 
ple necessarily, if it be inhabited at all, and 
| let this experiment there be tried. They are 
trying the experiment in Utah, and we are 


attempting to break that upon the gronnd | 


Territory is up in the far North where peo-) the son of his mother. 
| ple have to work pretty bard to live. It will | ed of all legal rights in astate of marriage, be- 
| cause it was said that they were taken care 


They were depriv- 


| by those who stood to them in these relations ; 


that there are a large number of females vot- | 


| ing there, that they are controlling politics 
and it is not a fairthing. 1 do not think 
Utah is a fair place to try the experiment. 
We first tried the experiment of negro suf- 
| frage in the District of Columbia, and it be- 
| came catching and spread all over the South. 
Now, when there is a large portion of the peo- 
ple of the United States desirous of having 
| this principle illustrated, here is a fair field 
for the illustration of it, that they may see 
| and we may see whether there is anything in 


their arguments by the practical illustration | 
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| tory shall become a State. I say let them 
| have Woman Suffrage there and try it. If it 
| works well, their arguments will be vindicated, 
if it works badly, it need not be followed. It 
will do nobody any harm, It is a mere act of 
| Congress that can be repealed at the next ses- 
| sion if it works any injury. 
I believe in Wyoming Territory, where the 
| people themselves have adopted Woman Suf- 
frage, they are satisfied with it and do not 
| want to repeal it. I believe they are holding 
|on toit there. Now, let usin this far off re- 
| gion in the North, among the frugal and hardy 
| people who must settle there, recognize wo- 
manhood to the full extent; let us give them 
| a chance to vindicate their rights and estab- 
lish their own laws and see if they will build 
| Up a good society. I want to see the experi- 
ment fairly tried. I do not saythat I am sat- 
isfied that it will work out all the good results 
that are expected by its advocates, but there 
are enough people in favor of it to justify us 
in allowing the experiment to be fairly tried 
in a place where nobody can be injured by it, 
and I think we may expect good results from 
it. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. I 
think it is but fair, when so large a portion of 
the people of the United States cherish this 
idea, that they should have a chance to see it 
illustrated in a country where it will be illus- 
trated fairly, among the honest frugal people 
in the far North, in a country where they 
must all labor to live, and let us see whether 
they can build up a community that shall be 
more desirable having Woman Suffrage than 
otherwise. I hope the Senatorfrom Minne- 
sota will consent that this shall become a 
part of the law. Let ustry it. It willdo no 
harm. 

Mr. BokEMAN. I do not propose tc enter 
into a discussion of the question of the con- 
stitutionality or unconstitutionality of Woman 
Suffrage, nor a discussion of the propriety or 
impropriety of the adoption of a provision in 
favor of it upon this bill. Ithink this is not 
a very good time to “‘try experiments,” to use 
the language of the Senator from Nevada, 
and I trust we may have a vote upon this 
question. I suppose the mind of every Sen- 
ator here is made upon it. I trust that we 
shall haye a vote upon it; and that the bill 
may be acted upon finally, and let us go to 
other busines. 

The PrtsipinG Orricer, (Mr. INGALLSin 
in the chair.) The question is on the emend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. SARGENT and Mr. SpraGukE called for 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. Morton. I desire simply to state my 
views upon this amendment, views long en- 
tertained. Iam in favor of the amendment 
upon what I regard as the fundamental prin- 
ciplesof our Government, upon the theory 
upon which we have based our Government 
from the beginning. The Declaration of In- 
dependence says: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The word “men” in that connection does 
not mean males, but it means the human fam- 
ily; that all human beings are created equal. 
This will hardly be denied. Iremember it was 
formerly contended that the Declaration of In- 
dependence in this clause did not include black 

eople. It was argued learnedly and frequent- 
ly, in this Chamber and out of it, that the his- 
tory surrounding the adoptien of that declar- 
ation showed that white men only were intend- 
ed. But that was not the general judgment 
of the people of this country. It was held to 
embrace all cclors andall races. It embraces 
both sexes; not simply males tut females. 
All human beings are created equal. That is 
the foundation principle of our Government. 
It then goes on to say: 

That, to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that, whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute a new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. 

If these rights are fundamental, if they be- 
long to all human beings as such, if they are 
God given rights, then all persons having these 
God-given rights have a right to use the means 
for their preservation. The means is govern- 
ment: “To secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent ofthe governed.” 

I ask y ou whether the women of this country 
have ever given their consent to this Govern- 
ment? Have they the means of giving their 
consent to it? The colored men had not given 
| their consent toit. Why? Because they had 
| not the right to vote. There is but one way 
| that the consent to government can be given, 
and that is by a right to a voice in that govern- 

ment, and that is the right to vote. 
I know it was argued in times past in regard 








| on the part of his slaves; that he represented 

them; that he had their good at heart, and 
that he gave their consent. We denied that, 
we know it was not true, 


| 
| 
} 


| Task if the women of this country have given 
| their consent to this Government? You say 
| they are consenting. I say they are assenting 
| to it, the majority of them; but they have no 
| means of giving their consent to this Govern- 
| ment within the theory of the Declaration ot In- 
| dependence ; ard they cannot consent to it un- 
| less they havea voice, havea right to vote 
| “yes” or to vote “no.”’ 

| What was the old theory of the common law? 
It was that the father represented the interests 
of his daughter, the husband of his wife, and 


but they never were taken care of. The hus- 
band never took care of the rights of his wife 
at common Jaw; the father never took care of 
the rights of his daughter; the eon never took 


| care of the rights of his mother. The husband 


at common law was a tyrant and a despot. 
Why, sir, he absorbed the legal existence of 
his wife at common law ; she could not makea 
contract except as hisagent. Her legal exist- 
ence was destroyed, and the very moment the 
marriage was consummated he became the ab- 
solute owner of all her personal property. 
What was the theory of it? The old theory 
of the common law, as given in elementary 
writers, was that if the wife was allowed to 
own property separate from her husband it 
would make a distinct interest; it would break 


relation; the marriage relation must bea unit; 
there must be but one interest; and therefore 
the legal existence of the wife must be merged 
into that of the husband. I believe a writeras 
late as Blackstone laid it down that it would 
not do to permit the wife to hold any property 
in severalty from her husband, because it would 
give to her an interest apart from his. 

We have got over that. It took us one 
hundred and fifty years to get past that, and 
from year to year in this country, especially in 
the last twenty-five years, we have added to 
the rights of the wife in regard to property 
and in many other respects, We now give to 
her a legal status in this country, that she has 
notin England orin any European country. 
She has now a legal status that she had not 
twenty-five years ago, and progress is: still go- 
ing on inthatdirection. While it was argued 
by old law writers and old law makers that to 
allow women to hold property separate from 
their husbands was to break up the harmony 
of the marriage relation, we know practically 
that it has not worked that way. We know 
that as we have made Woman independent, 
recognized her legal existence as a wife, secured 
her rights, and not made her the mereslave of 
her husband, it has elevated her. Weknow 
that instead of disturbing the marriage rela- 
tion, it has improved it constantly; and I be- 
lieve that the woman has the same natural 
right to a voice in this Government the man 
has. If we believe in the theory of our Gov- 
ernment that must be so. e say that all 
men, all human beings, are created equal ; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, and among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that to attain these rights Governments are 
instituted which derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; and yet 
here are one-half the people of the United 
Statas who have no power to give their con- 
sent or their dissent. ‘The theory of our Gov- 
ernment is expressly violated in regard to Wo- 
man. Ibelievethat as you make Woman the 
equal of man in regard to civil rights, rights of 
property, rights of person, political rights, you 
elevate her, you make her happier; and as you 
do that you elevate the male sex, her husband, 
her son, her brother and her father. 

This idea that women will be degraded by 
allowing them to go to the polls comes down 
to us from other countries and from remote pe- 
riods of civilization. Why, sir, in countries 
now that claim to be civilized it is said that to 
allow the wife or the mother to go to the din- 
ner-table with the husband and meet his guests 
face to face degrades her and degrades them. 
In some countries a woman must not appear 
upon the streets unless she is so closely veiled 
that she cannot be recognized ; for it is said to 
allow her to go upon the streets barefaced or 
so thinly veiled that she can be recognized, 
subjects herto insult, and degrades her; and 
in some countries to-day it destroys her char- 
acter as effectually as other things would de- 
stroy her character in our country. 

We know that is a prejudice; and the idea 
that Woman will be degraded by giving her 
the right of Suffrage is a remnant of that 
same idea. It is born of the same parentage. 
It has no sounder reason for it than these oth- 
er nations have. I believe that to give women 
the right of Suffrage would elevate the char- 
acter of Suffrage in this country. It would 
make the polls more decent, more respectable 
than they are now. Why, sir, fifty years ago 
the idea of women attending political meetings 
was intolerable to many people. The idea of 
her going to lectures of a scientific character 
was thought to be out of all reason. But now 
women go to political meetings. In alrrost ev- 
ery canvass in my State there are nearly as 
many women who attend the meetings as men. 
What is the effect of it? Are they degraded ? 
On the contrary, their presence elevates the 
character of those meetings. It is an assur- 
ance of peace, it is a security against rowdy- 
ism and violence, because in this country men 
have to be very low if they are guilty of rowdy- 
ism or blackguardism in the presence of wo- 
men. We have a habitual respect for them; 
and I can testify from my own experience 
in politics that the attendance of women upon 
political meetings, so far from degrading them 
or affecting men injuriously, has elevated the 
character of political assemblages, has made 
them more respectable, has secured to them 
immunity from violence, and from degrading 
scenes and blackguardism, and so it will be at 
the polls. When a woman is allowed to go to 
the polls and vote her sentiments and convic- 
tions, it will have the same effect there that 
her presence has in society. Thereis not abit 
of doubt about it. And there will be no more 
discord in the family circle than there was when 
in violation and against the old principles of 
the common law, you gave a woman the right 
to retain her legal existence after marriage and 
to own property separate and apart from her 
husband. These old notions have been giving 
way one after another, little by little, and we 
shall finally come down to the true theory of 
our Government in all respects, and that is to 
allow every person, man or woman, who is to 
be affected and controlled by the Government 
whose interest or whose happiness is to be con- 
trolled by or depends on the administration of 
that Government, to have an equal voice in 
that Government. Therefore I give my vote 
heartily and cheerfully for this amendment. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. I confess, sir, that I was 
delighted when my distinguished friend from 
California presented this amendment. Un- 
like my distinguished friend from Indiana, 
however, I am a new convert to this doctrine. 

He has been of this opinion long since, I am 
gratified to learn. I have reflected. much on 


this subject, and within the last few months 





I have settled down in my determination, 
and that is to advocate this great measure. 


of 


| Why have I sorecently arrived at that con. 
| clusion? In the last few months the wo. 
| men’s war upon the whiskey trade and intem. 

perance at large has prompted me thus to de. 
| clare unequivocally for them and their glori- 
| ous efforts. Itis from them and with them 
| that I hope, judging from their success up to 
| this time, to save this great nation from the 

worst curse known to the human family, 
| that of intemperance; and I believe it is they 
/and only they through Almighty God who 
|can doit. Man has been found incompetent 
| and unable to perform that great and desired 
| object. and gratified am I to receive the ideg 
from my distinguished friend that if women 
| had the right to vote they would not be ex- 
pelled from many pursuits as they are, or re- 
quired to go upon the streets as they now do 
seeking in self-defense the preservation of man, 

There is one fact that might very well, it 
seems to me, be presented here. All power, 
if you please, with scarcely a modification 
necessary, would be within the province and 
would be controlled by the women of the 
country. Why, sir, they can say to this peo- 
ple, to this Government, to this generation, 
to this nation, ‘‘Thou shalt go no farther.’ 
They are able to control it. Manisnot, T 
do not know that this idea would be very re- 
mote. The gréat Framer of the world, the 
Creator, created man first. Woman was an 
afterthought, if you please. But the idea I 
suggest is that women are not the inferiors of 
men, as is often alleged. The Deity does not 
do anything that does not prove to be supe- 
rior in any sense of the word. They having 
been created second, I look upon them as the 
superior. The effect of this measure on poli- 
tics has been so well described by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana that I need not 
comment upon that branch of the subject. 
They would tend to purify the atmosphere 
morally, either at the ballot-box or anywhere 
else, I care not where it may be. They are 
more directly interested in good morals, in 
the temperance of the world and everything 
bearing on that line, than the husbands are, 
I tkink it isaright they are entitled to in 
every sense of the word, and from this time 
henceforth I am a woman’s man. 

Mr. Merrimon. Mr. President, I will not 
yield to any Senator in the measure of my re- 
spect for and admiration of Woman; I do not 
propose by any act or word of mine to detract 
from her dignity or to diminish the pleasures 
she may enjoy in this life; but I claim the 
right to be the judge, in conjunction with her- 
self, of what is best calculated to elevate and 
me her dignity and promote her happiness. 

do not believe that Woman herself believes 
that her dignity would be e!evated or her hap- 
piness promoted by putting her upon an exact 
equality, civilly or politically, in both points 
of view, with man; and very strong and con- 
trolling evidence of that fact is, that neither 
in this country nor in any country hasWoman 
—I mean the great mass of them—ever de- 
manded such a state of things. Our Govern- 
ment has existed for about a hundred years, 
and the number of females who have demand- 
ed to be invested with equal political and civil 
tights and to be placed upon an exact equality 
with the male portion of our population, com- 
pared with those who have remained in retire- 
ment, who have staid at their homes and lived 
and ruled within that sphere in which it seems 
God intended that they should rule, is as a 
crop in the sea. So it appears in this conclu- 
sive way that the women of America do not 
demand this state of things. They do not pro- 
tect themselves by votes, nor do they need to 
do so. They shape the man when heis a child, 
rule him with the power of love, and thus they 
shape, affect, and often control the destinies of 
men, nations, and empires. They rule in the 
domestic and moral world, and their invincible 
weapon is the power of holy love. 

I do not propose, however, to go into a dis- 
cussion in detail of what the women desire or 
what we ought to grant. My main purpose is 
to reply very briefly to some remarks that fell 
from the honorable Senator from Indiana | Mk. 
Morton] in reference to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. I differ, with all respect, from 
the revolutionary construction which he puts 
upon thatinstrument. It is true, as he says, 
that the Declaration of Independence provides 
in these words : 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men arecreated equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Now, I maintain in the first place that we 
must put a reasonable construction on those 
words. What is the manifestly proper co0- 
struction to put upon them? Plainly, to my 
mind, that all men are created equal in point 
of natural rights, certainly not equal in point 
of civil rights, not equal in point of political 
rights. By nature man has no civil or poiitical 
rights. 

Mr. Morton. I spoke of natural rights. 

Mr. Merrimon. My friend did not say 
“natural rights.” 

Mr. Morton. I meant that,and say it now- 

Mr. Merrimon. Natural rights are one 
sort of rights ; civil rights are another sort of 
rights ; and political rights are a third sort of 
rights. Every human being has 4 natural 
right to life and liberty; but every human 
being has not a natural right to government. 
He has not a natural right to the civil rights 
conferred and provided and defined by & Sys 
tem of government. When he becomes sub- 
ject to civil government he surrenders a part 
of his natural rights—agrees that civil govern- 
ment may regulate these and then enjoys the 
benefit of civil rights conferred by civil gov- 
ernment; but then he does not thereby neces- 
sarily become entitled to political rights. — 
cannot become entitled to political rights unt) 
they shall be conferred upon him by govern- 
ment. A 

Mr. Morton. Will the Senator cite what 
follows ? t 

Mr. MERRIMON. When our fathers adopt- 
ed the Declaration of Independence, and ¢¢- 
clared these general truths, they had reference 
to the natural rights of man, and only, to 
those rights. They well knew the distinc 
tions to which I have adverted, had them 
in view and acted upon them, as I shall n0w 
proceed to show. 

Mr. Morton. It says that “to secure these 
rights” referred to, the right of life, ont 
and the pursuit of happiness, “governmen nd 
were instituted, which derive their just pow 
ers from the consent of the governed. ert 
I ask if women are a part of ‘‘the governed 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir; they are 4 on 
of “the governed,” and I say that they bav 
not only assented but they have consented to 





this system of government. 
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Mr. Morton. How? 


chal’s Annotated Constitution, pago 65. In | 


Mr. MERRIMON. I say s0, because they | his notes he says: 


have never raised their voice in opposition to 


it; they have given for nearly a century their | 


highest moral sanction to it; we have had a 
moral expression from the American women 
with a degree of unanimity and cordiality 


that nine hundred and ninety-nine out ofevery 


thousand have given their moral assent, in as | 


full a measure as it was possible for them to 
do, to our system of government. They have 
sustained it under all circumstances with 
their love, their hands, and their hearts, with 
their smiles and their tears, educated their 
children to love it and to die for it. They have 
manifested their love for it in every form; it 
has never appeared, be it said to their honor, 
that they disliked or disapproved of it. They 
have had the right under the bill of rights of 
every State in the Union, they have had tho 
right under the Constitution of the Union at 
all times to memorialize the States and to 
memorialize Congress, protesting against any 
abridgment of their natural or civil rights, if 
they deemed there was any abridgment of 
those rights. But I repeat what I said a while 
ago, the number who have thus memorialized 
Congress and the State governments, com- 
pared with those who have not opened their 
mouths on this subject but have given sanc- 
tion to the system of governmentin every 
moral way they could, is as a drop in the sea 
compared to the waste of waters. They have 
yielded their assent to this system of govern- 
ment; they have yielded their consent to it; 
they have ratified it by every means in their 
power outside of exercising the politicai right 
to vote. I know that there are a few women 
in the country who complain, but those who 
complain, compared with those who do not 
complain, are as one to a million. 

But to get back to the point I was at, I say 
that we are to place a reasonable construction 
on those words that the honorable Senator 
commented upon, and such as Ihave given 
them. Weare not only left to that guide to 
come to the conclusion I have already stated 
asto their meaning, but those who devised 
and established the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence gave an exposition to their meaning— 
their view of it—and the most solemn exposi- 
tion they could give to it. They gave an ex- 
position to itin the formation and adminis- 
tration of the several State governments 
which they adopted. For years in those State 
governments they provided civil and political 
distinctions and discriminations; they provi- 
ded that certain classes of white men should 
enjoy certain classes of rights, that certain 
other men should not enjoy the same rights. 
They provided that the male population should 
enjoy rights that the female should not enjoy. 
They provided that the white race should be 
free and that the black race should be slaves. 
They did that, and according to their action 
and according to the organic laws which they 
adopted, they said, I repeat, in the most sol- 
emn manner they could, that that system of 
government carried out the purposes they 
meant to carry out and to declare and define 
in the Declaration of Independence. They 
not only did that, but they had a right to do 
it, nor was it inconsistent with the Declara- 
tion, for it referred only to natural rights, and 
when they instituted governments they pro- 
vided civil and political rights, and therefore 
there was no contradiction and no practical 
absurdity as is suggested. Their theory was 
practical and adapted to the comprehension 
and protection of human rights. They were 
not visionary theorists but practical states- 
men. They were not radical but conserva- 
tive in their notions of government. 

But not only the State governmenta did at 
first what I have indicated in pursuance of 
this declaration, but when the American peo- 
ple came to establish the Constitution of the 
United States they exercised their political 
powers in the same way. Again they provi- 
ded in the Constitution a distinction and dis- 
crimination between the male and the female 
portion of the American people; they provi- 
ded that the males should hold the offices, 
that the males should have the right to vote; 
and not only that, but by way of further ex- 
position of their views of the nature, pur- 
poses, and meaning of the declaration they 
provided that the black race should be slaves. 
That Constitution recognizes negro slavery 
in three several provisions. 

Mr. Morton. Does the Senator speak of 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. Merrtmon. Yes, Sir. In the matter 
of representation it was expressly provided 
for; it was recognized in another provision 
relative to prohibiting the importation of cer- 
tain persons until after the year 1808; and in 
another provision which provided that those 
held to labor, escaping to another State, should 
be surrendered to their masters on demand. 
The Constitution of the Union, made in pur- 
suance of the Declaration of Independence 
and conforming to it, recognized a distinction 
between the races, between particularly the 
white race and the black race, and recognized 
and provided distinctions between the male 
and the female portions of the people of the 
American Union, and thereby in the most ab- 
solute manner drew the civil and political dis- 
tinctions that have been kept up in one way 
or another from that day to this, and which I 
contend, with a view to good government so 
y a hg —_ and — portions of the 

an people go, ought 
perpetuated. tthe Sn aise age ap ane 

I do not care to enlarge upon this point. It 
seems to me that any one who will take into 
consideration the facts to which I have called 
attention must see that the broad, radical con- 
struction which the Senator puts on the 
Declaration of Independence cannot be sus- 
tained by reason, authority, or practice in this 
or any country. 

But, sir, I want now to refer to the position 
taken by the Senator from California, [Mr. 
SARGENT.] He says that under the Constitu- 
tion, as amended by the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth articles of amendment, 
Congress has no power to deprive the females 
of this country of the right of Suffrage. That 
I deny as emphatically as I can. 

In the first place, there isa difference be- 
tween civil rights and political rights, and the 
rights secured by the fourteenth amendment 
-— civil rights. That this distinction exists 
n our Government and has always existed, is 
manifest not only to every one who has ex- 
cuined the nature of government, but it has 
hie expressly so decided by the Courts of 
ti country. I will cite two or three authori- 

#8 and can cite at once. I read from Pas- 


| 
| 


| and its id: a is excluded inthe qualifications for Suf- 





18. But citizenship of the United States, or of a 
State, does not of itself give the right to vote; nor, 
e conrerso, does the want of it prevent a State from | 
conferring the right of Suffrage. (Scott rs. Sandford, | 
19 Howard, 422.) 

The right of Suffrage is the right to choove officers 


that is striking Il am warranted in saying | of the Government, and it does not carry along the | 


right of citizenship. (Bates on Citizenship, 4, 5.) | 
Our laws make no provision for the loss or depriva- | 
tion of citizenship. (/d.) 

The word citizen is not mentioned in this clause, 


frage in all the State Constitutions. (/d. 5,6.) 

Mr. SARGENT. What clause is he com- 
menting on? 

Mr. MERRIMON. He is commenting on 
section 2 of article 1. He says further: 

American citizenship does not necessarily depend 
upon nor co-exist with the legal capacity to hold office 
or the right of Suffrage, either or both of them. 

No person in the L nited States did ever exercise 
the right of Suffrage in virtue of the naked, unassisted 
fact of citizenship. (/d.) 

There is a distinction between political rights and 
political powers, The former belong to all citizens 
alike, and cohere in the very name and nature of cit- 
izenship. The latter (voting and holding office) does 
not belong to all citizens alike, norto any citizen 
merely in virtue of citizenship. His power always de- 
pends upon extraneous facts and superadded qualiti- 
cations; which facts and qualifications are common to 
both citizens and aliens. (Bates on Citizenship.) 

I read these hasty citations of authority 
which happen to be convenient to show that 
there isa distinction between political pow- 
er and political rights, and in further support 
of the distinction between citizenship, or civil 
rights, and political rights. 

Mr. SARGENT. Will my friend allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SARGENT. The author there is com- 
menting on the second section of the first ar- 
ticle of the Constitution, and I think his rea 
soning on that upon general principles may be 
correct, at any rate it is in consonance with 
the authority that he cites. But It will be ob- 
served that by the fourteenth articie, section 1, 
it is provided that— 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
> * aemaaae States and of the State wherein they re- 
8 ° 

And then it says: 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens. 

Covering the whcle broad ground. What- 
ever may be the privileges and immunities of 
citizens are covered and protected by this 
clause. This is subsequent to the article com- 
mented on there and changes the spirit of the 
old Constitution, is inconsistent with it, re- 
peals it, or modifies it pro tanto; or else there 
would be no object in the adoption of the 
fourteenth article. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I was just coming to the 
discussion of that amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and I will do it 
very briefly. The fourteenth amendment ap- 
plies to civil rights. As I haye shown, a citi- 
zen merely by virtue of citizenship does not 
enjoy political rights; neither the political 
right to vote nor the political right to hold of- 
fice. The manifest object and purpose of the 
Fourteenth Amendment was to secure to all 
the American people equality of rights in the 
States, equality of right under the United 
States, civilly, not politically ; and that is made 
more manifest when we consider the second 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment. It is 
in these words: 

Seppecentaiove shall be sppsetioncé among the sev- 
eral States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, 
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Representatives in Congress, the executive and judi- 
cial officers of a State, or the members of the Legisla- 
ture thereof is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, Deing twenty-one years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the 
peewee which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in such State. 

Thus it appears the amendments recognized 
the right of the State itself to regulate the 
political right to vote. 

The fifteenth article of amendment still fur- 
ther confirms my view. It provides that ‘‘the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote” 
—and that word “vote” is material there— 
“the right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State.” 

Note what follows: ‘On account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
The right of a citizen of the United States in 
the first place to vote shall not be abridged on 
account of three considerations, to’ wit: race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Why was it limited to those three causes? 
Manifestly because the framers of this article 
saw that Congress had the power to abridge 
the rights of the colored race—indeed, any 
race—in the matter of voting and in the mat- 
ter of holding office as well. Can it be con- 
tended that the United States would not have 
the power to-day to provide that a negro or 
an Indian or a Chinese or a Mongolian, if 
naturalized, and a citizen, should not hold of- 
fice under the United States Government? It 
is plain they would have such power. But 
they cannot act upon the ground of race, 
color, or previous condition as to the matter 
of voting, and the restriction is to that alone. 
This clause provides expressly that as to vo- 
ting the right of no human being shall be 
abridged because of his race, or his color, or 
his previous condition of servitude, but such 
right may be abridged for any other cause or 
consideration. This amendment did not im- 
pose a restriction simply on the power of the 
United States. In order to protect the colored 
race in the Southern States, and indeed I may 
say throughout the whole Union, this provi- 
sion embraces the States as well as the United 
States, and provides that the States shall not 
have power to abridge the right to vote on 
any one of three accounts—race, color, or 
previous coudition of servitude. But that 
does not imply that the State shall not have 
power to abridge this right for other causes. 
Each State hasthe power to-day to abridge 
the right to vote because a man cannot 
read, because he cannot write, or for any 
similar cause. The States have power to pro- 
vide that a man shall not be allowed to hold 
office or to vote because he cannot read or 
because he cannot write or for any cause what- 
ever. That is not only so according to the 
plain construction to be given to the fifteenth 
amendment, but some of the States exercise 
such power in this country to-day. 

Mr. Sarcent. Will the Senator allow me 
to direct his mind to one consideration ? 

| Continued on page 190.| 
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The work originally published under the title of 
Tuk New AMERICAN CYCLOP.EDIA was completed 
in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which 
it has attained in all parts of the United States, and 
the signal developments which have taken plece in 








every branch of science, literature and art, have in- 
duced the editors and publishers to submit it to an 
exact and thorcugh revision, and to lasue a new edi. 
tion entitled Tue AMERICAN CYCLOP A:DIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every en of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful ap- 
plication to the industrial and useful arts and the 
convenience and refinement of social life. Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, Involving 


national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war 
of our own country, which was at its hight when the 
last volume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge has 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whore 
l:ves every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place 
in permanent and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but the page has been printed on new type, 
forming, in fact, a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
a enon in its composition as have been suggested 

y longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 
coveries in science, of every fresh production in Lit- 
erature, and of the newest inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
reliminary labor, and with the most ample resources 
or carrying it on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition, have been added, not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidi- 
ty and force to the explanations in the text. They 
embrace all branches of science and of natural his- 
tory, and depict the most famous and remarkable 
features of scenery, architecture and art, as well as 
the various processes of mechanics and manufactures, 
Although intended for instruction rather than embel- 
lishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormous, and it is believed they will find a welcome 
reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, 
and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers, only, payable on 
delivery of each volume, It will be completed in 
sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 
800 pages, fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lith- 
ographic Maps. 
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retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


188 Second Avenue, New Yerk City 
Jan.3 
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NOTICE. | 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's | 


JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in theirsub- | gas Spencer of Ala., and Oglesby of IIl., 


scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. | 


Eacn subecriber wil! find the date at which bis eub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays hie an- 
peal subscription, the changed date of the paper wil! 

hie receipt. | 


NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JouRS&at, for sale at 
A. Le Mowers News Room, Jones’ Block, East 
Locust St. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for sale. 


New Premiums, 

To any one who wil) send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
oox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $0). 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





Fourth of July! 
A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION 


Of the Fourth of July, will be held in 
IIARMONY GROVE, 


South Framingham, at 11.00 a.m., at which there 
will be 


Addresses, Music, Songs, Refreshments, 
and a Social Reunion of the friends of Suffrage 
from all parts of the State accessible by railroads, 
Au Excursion Train wil! leave Boston for the 
grove at 10.10 a.m. Additional trains at il a.m. and 
1.30 Pp. mM. Return Trains at 6.20 Fr. Mm. Reduced 
fares have also been granted upon all railroads ter- 
minating in Framingham, so as to accommodate the 
friends in Southern, Western and Northern Massa- 
chusetts, 

Distinguished ‘speakers have been invited, whose 
names will be announced next week. 

Let all friends of Equal Rights for Women gather 
to this Celebration, Let it be an occasion both of 
pleasure and of profitable conference. In this cool 
grove, where the Massachusetts Abolitionists declar- 
ed their allegiance to the Higher Law, let us renew 
our vows to Universal Liberty, and animate each oth- 
er to more efficient and practical effort. 

Woman Suffrage Clubs are especially invited to 
send numerous representatives, and thus to become ac- 
quainted with each other, 

Excursion tickets are for sale at the office of the 
Woman's Jounnat—price 95 cts., which includes 
railroad fares both ways and admission to the grove. 

The Hall in Framingham has been engaged in case 
of rain, and there will be no postponement under 
any circumstances, 

COME ONE! COME ALL!! 

On behalf of Ex. Com., 

JuLia Warp Howe. 
Mas. Isaac Ames. 
Mrs. A. A. FELLows, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
CAROLINE M. S&VERANCE, 
Anny W. May. 
Susiz C. Voat. 
MARIA F. WALLING, 


KaATigz T. Woops, 
Lucy STong. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE VU. 8. SENATE. 


A verbatim report of the very able discus- 
sion on Woman Suffrage which occurred in 
the United States Senate on Thursday, May 
25th, appears in our columns this week. Its 
great length has obliged us to print an extra 
sheet, also to omit the usual story and much 
interesting correspondence. But it is due to 
the cause that the capital speeches of our 
friends, Senators Sargent, Stewart, Morton, 
Carpenter, Flannagan and Ferry, should be 
widely circulated and carefully read. This 
number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL should be 
preserved for future reference. 

The argument for Woman’s Constitutional 
right to vote under the 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments was admirably stated by Mr. Sargent, 
and strongly controverted by Mr. Meriimon. 
The general merits of the Reform were well 
presented by Mr. Stewart. The impregnable 
claim of Woman to the ballot, upon principle, 
as an American citizen and a member of a 
representative government, was nobly made 
by Senator Morton. The attempt of Senator 
Edmunds to set aside the invincible logic of 
Mr. Morton was feeble and futile in the ex- 
treme, and his assertion that married women 
in some States now enjoy equal rights is to- 
tally untrue, and should have been promptly 
contradicted. There is not a State in the 
Union where marriage is to-day defined by 
the law asa partnership of equals, or where 
mothers are made equal with fathers the le- 
gal guardians of their children. 

The progress of the Suffrage cause during 
the past seven years, is shown by the respect- 
ive Senatorial votes of 1867 and 1874. In 

1867, when Women Suffrage was first under 
discussion in the United States Senate on a 
motion by Senator Buckalew of Pennsylva- 
nia, to couple iz with negro Suffrage, only 
seven Senators voted for it, and two of them 
did so only in the hope of defeating the main 
question. Now twenty-two Republican Sen- 
ators have voted and paired for Woman Sutf- 
frage, while only eighteen Kepublican Sena- 
tors have voted and paired against it. A 
majority of all the Republican Senators pres- 
ent and voting has been given for Woman 
Suffrage. Those who voted in the affirma- 
tive were Messrs. Anthony of R. I., Carpen- 


| art of Nev., Tipton of Neb., Washburn of | jon overthem? Not by physical 


Mass., West of La., and Windom of Minn. | 
Here are the names of the two Senators from | 
Rhode Island, of the two from Michigan, of | 
the two from Indiana, and of the successor of 
Charles Sumner. Messrs. Dorsey of Arkan- | 


would bave voted also in the affirmative, but | 
were “paired.” Let the women be encour- | 
aged ! “There is a good time coming,” le | 
dies! ‘The Morning dawneth.” 4H. 3B. B. 


|THE SISTERS SMITH BEFORE THE CONNEC. | 


TICUT LEGISLATURE. 


The most visible point of injustice to wo- 
men, just now, is the sale of their property for | 
taxes while they have no representation. 
Everybody knows the cruel and shameful 
way in which the town of Glastonbury dis- 
possessed the Sisters Smith of seven cows, for 
a tax of about one hundred dollars, and how, 
when they went to the town meeting to state 
the case, they were not allowed to be heard, 
and could find their only opportunity to do so, 
from an old cart which stood outside. 
After this, they petitioned the Legislature 
for alaw, which should “put Woman on an 
equality with man,” and asked to be heard on 
the case. 
In so serious a matter, which involved the 
question whether one set of persons might 
take and appropriate the property of another 
without her consent, it would have been sup- 
posed that adequate notice would have been 
given to the parties personally interested, and 
that the attention of the public would have 
been called to it, in a manner commensurate 
with its importance. How it was really done 
by the Connecticut Legislature will appear by 
the following 

LETTER FROM THE SISTERS SMITH. 
Dear Frienps:—We thank you for your 
invitation to the Anniversary Meeting, but 
we have been in constant expectation of re- 
ceiving notice to go to New Haven, so we 
concluded it not best to leave home at all. And 
at last we went, entirely upon uncertainty, 
only seeing a paragraph in a paper that the 
Suffrage Committee were to meet on Wednes- 
day the 3d inst, not specifying the time of day. 
We started from Hartford, Wednesday fore- 
noon, with Miss Burr, and after our arrival she 
proposed that we should go into the Assembly, 
and there the speaker announced at one o’clock 
that the Suffrage Committee were to meet for 
the Abby Smith hearing at two o’clock, giving 
only an hour's notice, so that nobody in New 
Haven knew anything about it, except the 
members of the Legislature, of whom there 
were a goodly number in attendance before 
the Committee. Many of them introduced 
themselves to us and appeared favorable to our 
cause ; the Chairman of the Committee seemed 
to be entirely in our favor. 





We send youa number of the New Haven 
Evening Union, containing the doings before 
the Committee ; there were but few women 
present, all of them from out of the city. 
Yours for the right, 
JuLIA AND Abby SMITH. 
Glastonbury June 8, 1874. 
ADDRESS OF ABBY SMITH. 

We would thank you, gentlemen, for the in- 
dulgence you have shown us in permitting us 
to set forth our grievances before you, well- 
knowing that we who have felt those griev- 
ances can tell them with more effect than oth- 
ers can do it, however eloquent. We feel the 
more thankful for this privilege, having been 
so lately denied it in our own town. We are 
peaceful citizens of this the native State of all 
our ancestors, and we, the iast of our family, 
having been brought up on its soil, and spend- 
ing our whole lives in its very midst. No spot 
is so dear to us, no name that we love so well. 
And why do we not love its laws and its insti- 
tutions, its customs and its manners? Be- 
cause its Government has made two classes 
among its citizens—a superior and an inferior 
class—and we belong to the inferior one. She 
bas established a caste among us, founded on 
birth, for which we are not to blame, and could 
not possibly control, and from which like the 
East Indians we can never rise, whatever may 
be our ability orattainments. This distinction 
is more cruel than that of the same kind in 
India, because we are living with our superiors, 
and therefore more enlightened, and can feel 
more keenly its injustice, its opposition to 
every rule of right, of reason, and of com- 
mon sense. The government of this State 
affords us of the inferior class no protection 
from its laws, though it takes our money to 
ay for the support of those laws, made whol- 
v for the benefit of the superior class. The 
State, instead of providing for the weak and 
defenceless for which governments are insti- 
tuted, have given up all such into the hands of 
the strong and the powerful, in the places 
where they live, to deal with them as they 
choose, without any appeal orredress! Tothe 
superior class the State has given permission 
to take our money from us, the lower order, 
whenever they may agree to do so, whenever 
they choose to take it, and as much as they 
choose to take, without ever giving us the 
least voice in the matter. If we, the owners, 
refuse to give it, they seize what we value the 
most and sell it at the public sign-post, know- 
ing they are accountable to none for their 
deeds; that if we desire to speak in our de- 
fence, when they assemble together, we are at 
once denied the privilege, even in a house, for 
the erection of which they had taken more 
money from us than from any of the men as- 
sembled in it. 

When God created man in his own image, 
for “in the image of God created He him, 
male and female created He them,” He gave 
them dominion over what? Not over one an- 
other; not over their own kind, but over the 
birds of the air and the fishes of the sea, after 
their kind, and over the cattle of the earth, 
and whatever crept on the face of the earth, 
after their kind. And is man served among 
these animals more by the males than by the 
females? Does he make a distinction on ac- 


ter of Wis., Chandler of Mich., Conover of | count of sex? Does he not allow one the 


Fla., Ferry of Mich,, Flannagan of Tex., Gil- 
bert of Fla., Harvey of Kan., Mitchell of Or., 
Morton of Ind., Patterson of S. C., Pratt of 


same privileges of the same kind that he al- 
lows the other—the same freedom? Does he 
ever find these animals, in their natural state, 
the males,congregating togetber, excludiug the 











Ind., Sargent of Cal., Sprague of R. I., Stew 


females? And how dves he obtain his domin 


theirs, many times, is greater than his, but by 
his intellect, which God has given him greater 
than theirs. But it is physical strength, by 
which he rules over woman, putting her in a 
situation which he calls her sphere, and con- 
fining her there because he is the strongest; 
allowing her no participation in what he 
values the highest; in what he calls his God- 
given rights, which he has inherited from “Na- 
ture, and Nature’s God.” He takes her money 
to enable him to maintain these rights, not see- 
ing that she has inherited the same rights from 
the same source. Can Woman, of the same kind 
as man, be ruled over inthis way without feel. 
ing her degradation! You may indulge her 
by every means in your power and give her 
the highest education possible, it only makes 
her feel the wrong the more deeply, for she 


sees she can have no scope for her talents; | 


she can never put her attainments into prac- 
tice. She desires the same liberty that you 
possess—the same freedom. Better far for her 
to have remained under England, where she 
stood on an equality with the men. She did no 
little then in assisting him to gain his freedom, 
not deeming that his freedom was her bondage; 
for he can now rule over her with irresponsible 
sway. Independence for man was a sad day 
for women. They have been going downward 
ever since. 

The State in her ministrations has never con- 
sidered the welfare of half her citizens—her 
women—for they having no voice in traming 
her laws, and no power, the men thought of 
what use would be rights and privileges to her, 
they could take care of the women and provide 
all things necessary for them. This slave- 
holder’s logic is also that of the State of Con- 
necticut.. Women have no rights that the 
men are bound to respect. This half of her 
citizens, whom the State has disfranchised, 
she obliges to pay equally and perhaps more 
for all her institutions and improvements. 
though they can have none of its offices or em- 
oluments; these belong to the superior class. 
The women are more honest than the men 
They are moral; better citizens, They are 
never seen around the grogshops, and there- 
fore make the State very little trouble and 
expense in comparison to the men. Should 
she, with her small earnings, be taxed for the 
men’s bad conduct, for those great and expen- 
sive buildings erected to confine the men for 
disturbing the public peace? There are but 
two women in our State’s Prison and 228 men. 
The women suffer the most from drink in their 
houses but could the man know that his wife 
could vote against his getting it, it would re- 
strain him even in his maddened moments. 
What peace would that alone bring to nearly 
half the inhabitants of the State! Can the 
men of this State prosper who have thus for- 
sworn and repudiated the very principles on 
which they based their claims, when they sep- 
arated from the mother country, making the 
most solemn asseverations to the justice of 
their claims, before the face of the whole 
world, founded as they said on natural rights, 
that Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed and taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny? Can these 
men that govern our State go directly contra- 
ry to their own doctrines that they have 
sworn to support, without incurring the penal 
ty affixed to the transgression of the moral 
law? What did they sufferfrom Great Britain 
beyond the seas, to what the women suffer now 
in half the houses of this land from brutal men 
who claim the right to tyranize over their own 
families ? . 

But have they already gone on with impu- 
nity in degrading their own mothers, wives 
and daughters, to a state that they feel no in- 
terest in the affairs of government, having no 
voice in the matter? There is nothing in this 
world, that concerns the inhabitants of every 
land where they live, men and women alike, so 
much as does the government of that land. 
As the laws are administered in justice and 
impartiality, in imitation of the laws of our 
maker, that land will prosper, and nothing will 
prosper if they are not. In vain we labor for 
it. It requires mind, deep thought and con- 
trivance to accomplish the greatest of all earth- 
ly good ; not only of the men, but of the wo- 
men ; for if man degrades Woman, herintellect 
and his intellect will suffer also; for he is of 
the Woman and from the Woman, and he can- 
not exist without her. In whatever situation 
in life he places her, with or without intellect, 
he must descend to her level. He has taken 
from her all interest in the affairs of Govern- 
ment, determined to carry on that business 
alone (rejecting family government, instituted 
in the begining of the earth, where all the 
members are equally cared tor), and what is 
the consequence? Look at the women of the 
land as they are ruled by the men instead of 
being ruled by the laws. Are they not wholly 
given up to dress and outside show, which re- 
quires no mind, no intellect ? 

And look at the men also—our Congress, the 
highest court in the country—are they not also 
wholly given up to obtaining the means to 
gratify the outward desires of themselves and 
their families? Does mind rule in that body ? 
And we all know that without that the out- 
ward prosperity will soon perish. We pray 
you gentlemen to cast away your heathen 
code of laws, founded on birth instead of jus- 
tice, andframe your laws as the laws of your 
Maker are framed, where thereis neither bond 
nor free,male or female. God having from 
the beginning made both of one flesh, and all 
the inhabitants of the earth stand alike in his 
sight. God has made of one blood all nations 
of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and made but one law for their government; 
and he that obeys that law shall live by it, and 
he that disobeys it shall be punished by it. 

Does he mean men alone or has he included the 
women also? Why does man need but one law 
for the government of both? In view of all 
these considerations we pray that equal rights 
may be accorded to us according to the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution, which says ‘‘a// persons born or natu- 
ralized in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State in which they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge any priviliges or immunities of 
the citizens of the United States, nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without process of law, nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” And have we had equal 
protection of the laws? when our property can 
be taken from us at any time without our hay- 
ing any voice inthe matter? Can any reason 
be given why it is not as wrong to take money 





in this way from a woman as it would be from 


laws of freedom ? 
| The report of the Committee has not reached 
| us, but it will be published at the earliest mo- 
| ment, that the on-looking world may know 
| what isto be done or what is to be expected 
from the State of Connecticut for the protec- 
tion of women. L. &. 
MES. STANTON IN MICHIGAN. 
Hastily and briefly I desire to note the 
| places and circumstances of Mrs. Stanton’s 


| lectures, week before last, as they have not 


| yet to my knowledge been given. 
| At Ypsilanti the meeting was large, and 


| Prof. Estabrook of the Normal School, coz- | 


| verted by the Woman’s Crusade Movement, 


participated. At Ann Arbor on Tuesday, 
the Unitarian Church was filled, literally pack- 
ed. Mrs, Stanton spoke on Temperance iu 
the afternoon, and on Suffrage in the even- 
ing. Mrs. Israel Hall invited a party of sixty 
to meet her. There she met President Au- 
gell and a number of other Professors with 
their wives and daughters, also other citizens 
and old workers. On Wednesday, Mrs. Stan- 
ton spoke to the prisoners in Jackson, talked 
to them of the “Crusade” for Temperance, 
and of Woman Suffrage, so to enlighten them 
on their political duties when they should re- 
turn to them, as she understood that two hun- 
dred and fifty of them do resume voting each 
ye 


ar. 
At Schoolcraft, on Friday, the largest church 
was filled, people coming in from Cassopolis 
and other neighborhoods. Mrs. Stanton went 
next to Marshall, and Morgan Bates, editor 
of the Statesman, said they never had such 
an audience there before. “‘Woman Suffrage,”’ 
he said, “‘is a live question.” 

Saturday, at Battle Creek, Mrs. Stanton 
addressed a large and enthusiastic audience. 
In a letter a few days after, Mrs. Lizzie 
Chandler Merritt wrote me, saying, “The lec- 
ture of Mrs. Stanton here, is everywhere pro- 
nounced perfect; I think a lecture was never 
received with warmer enthusiasm.” I much 
regret thatour paper should so poorly repre- 
sent the real sentiment of this community. 

The next place in the programme was Kal- 
amazoo, Mrs. Stanton taking the midnight 
train and speaking there in the Congregational 
Church, Sunday, P. M., on the position of the 
women of the Bible, and on Woman Suffrage 
in the evening in the Methodist Church, a 
large, handsome brick church, where there 
was not even standing room left. In the 
morning, Rev. Mr. Russell, who had met her 
in reform and philanthropic work in Brook- 
lyn, New York, introduced her to the au- 
dience with a hearty commendation of her- 
self and her subject. Mrs. Stanton spoke of 
the approval bestowed upon the public ser- 
vices of women, subject to individual praise 
or censure like their brothers. There were 
no limitations of sex or sphere. Speaking 
of Paul’s injunction to Corinthian women, 
she said it was not according to the spirit of 
the Bible to apply it to forbid women like 
Miss Smiley to preach in thechurch. Speak- 
ing of that which, in every department of mor- 
als, lies back of the ballot, she thought every 
woman desires to vote on some question or in 
some public exigency. 

It has been the custom of Mrs, Stanton, 
ever since coming into the State, to call at 
the close of the lecture for the votes of the 
women in favor; frequently for the votes of 
men also. Almost always the majority of 
women rose to their feet, and in a good many 
instances where ladies told her, just before 
the lecture, that they were opposed, they 
would be among the first to rise, and declare 
to her personally at the close,that she had 
converted them. Men have often told her 
the same thing. 

This week is a sample of all. The interest 
and enthusiasm are great, and leading politi- 
cians, Republican and Democratic, are joining 
in the work most heartily. You will see 
their names in all the organizations. Many 
of them saythey are going to devote their 
time to the work. Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions are formed generally during the week 
of the lecture, where none have been before, 
but very frequently they are organized the 
very next morning, and Mrs. Stanton takes 
part in their formation. 

Excuse the hasty noting of these few days 
of the campaign, as if I did not write thus, I 
could not write at all. Most sincerely, 


C. A. F, STEBBINS. 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW ENGLAND CHRISTIANS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Our readers will gladly learn that the Chris- 
tian Denomination in New England, which 
recently assembled in Convention at Ames- 
bury, passed the following resolution, present- 
ed by Rev. O. A. Roberts of New Bedford. 

Resolved, That this New England Christian 
Convention regard the movement of the wo- 
men of New England, for the extension of 
Suffrage to Woman, as a new application of 
Christian principles to the social relations, as 
a measure demanded by the highest consider- 
ations of right and justice and essential to the 
pubiic welfare. 

After an exciting discussion in which many 
clergymen took part, some rehearsing the 
pathetic argument of crying babies and neg- 
lected husbands as against Suffrage, and some, 
I rejoice to say, making grand appeals in fay- 








strength, for | * ™an,contrary to all this country’s boasted | or, the vote was taken. Twenty-three voteg 


| in favor and nine against Suffrage. Of course 
| only a small part of the Convention voted, we 
did not expect to get a large vote. But we 
| feel very much pleased that the question could 
| be discussed in our meeting and with its suc- 
| cess. 
| Jam very anxious that an effort should be 
| made, as has been suggested, to enlist the 
churches, and believe the time is come when 
great good may be aocomplished by so doing 
ELLEN G. Gustin. 








MUSIC WANTED IN MICHIGAN. 


We want music in our meetings. Won't the 
JonRNaAL writers furnish us with some good, 
stirring, campaign songs? 

What will you furnish the Journat for, from 
now until November? Please say in your 
pext number. We are looking for speakers 
but they don’t come along. 

E. C. ALPHONSE. 


} 
| 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 

So many applications are made to us for 
Suffrage songs, that we will try to procure 
some. We will furnish the Woman’s Jovr- 
NAL from now till November, for fifty cents. 
For speakers, we must refer our friend to 
George Stickney, Grand Haven, Secretary of 
the Michigan Suffrage Association, who will 
take pleasure in attending to his case.—[Eps. 
Woman’s JouRNAL.|] 





WHERE WILL YOU SPEND THE FOURTH? 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation have perfected arrangements for a grand 
Picnic on the Fourth of July at South Framing- 
ham grove—that bivouac of anti-slavery times. 
Hall’s famous “Boston Brass Band” has been 
secured, under the personal leadership of D. 
C. Hall, and music, calculated to soothe the 
savage breast of friend or foe, will be sand- 
wiched between the eloquence of eminent 
speakers of both sexes. Refreshments of all 
kinds on the grounds, and boating, fishing and 
other out-of-door sports will be provided. Also 
a dressing-room for ladies and infants. A spe- 
cial train will leave Boston at 10.10 a. m., and 
the tickets have been reduced to ninety-five 
cents, This includes entrance to the grove 
and return. Excursion tickets can also be pro- 
cured on all the railroads centering in South 
Framingham. Boston tickets can be had at 
this office, also of any member of the commit 
tee. No postponement on account of bad 
weather, as the large hall has also been em» 
gaged. 8. 





SUFFRAGE WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, on Friday, arrangements were matured 
for a Fourth of July Celebration in Harmony 
Grove, South Framingham, particulars of which 
will be found at the head of our columns. It 
is desired to make this occasion an emphatic 
protest against the despotism that governs half 
of our citizens without consent, and to record 
our undying hostility to the existing aristocra- 
cy of Sex: 

In view of the evident efficiency of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Political Clubs, already estab- 
lished, and of the necessity of combining the 
influence of Suffragists in the coming fall 
elections, the following practical plan of action 
was unanimously recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee to the Woman Suffragists of 
Massachusetts. 

1. That the friends of Impartial Suffrage 
should not, hereafter, support any man for 
State Representative, State Senator, Congress- 
man, or Governor, who is not in favor of ex- 
tending Suffrage to Woman; and that they 
should organize Woman Suffrage Political 
Clubs in every town and city for the purpose 
of electing men who will carry out the Repub- 
lican principle. 

2. That we advise the Suffragists of every 
town, men and women, to hold a Woman Suf- 
frage Caucus, next fall, to meet immediately 
after the other parties have made their nomil- 
nations, for the purpose of making up a W0 
man Suffrage ticket, and of casting the votes 
of Suffragists as a unit for men who believe 12 
Equal Rights, and that we recommend the for- 
mation of local committees of men and women 
in every town to go to the polls on election 
day, and offer these tickets to the voters. 

If men and women who believe in Suffrage 
will only go to work to secure a Senator and 
Representative from their own district, they 
can,secure a majority in the next Legislature. 
If the women will do as much for Suffrage 48 
the Western women have done for Temper- 
ance, the Suffrage battle will be won. 

H. B. B. 








PEACE MEETING. 


A Peace Meeting was held, Mother's Day, 
June 2, at Morris, Otsego County, N. Y., Mrs. 
S. M. C. Perkins, presiding. Selections from 
the Scriptures were read by the President ; 
Mrs. D. W. Clinton offered prayer. Mrs. 
Perkins then gave an address appropriate to 
the occasion, stating the object. of the meeting, 
and the importance of the principles of peace 
among nations, states and individuals. We 
should particularly cherish these principles 10 
our own hearts and homes, that we may be 
true followers of Him who said: “My peace I 
give unto you.” 

Mrs. Dr. Fox then read an appropriate selec 
tion upon the same subject. Prayer by the 
President, and the meeting closed by sing'ng 
“Praise God,”’ etc. It was an interesting 0c 





casion. L. M. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 

We publish below a list of the subscriptions 
and pledges contributed at the New Erfgland 
Woman's Tesa-Party and Subscription Festi- 
val, May 27, 1874: 






Sarah Shaw Russell, Boston..........- $100 00 
Mr. & Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, Melrose. 100 00 
Mary A. Livermore, Melrose......++ « - 10000 
Nathaniel White, Concord, N. H...... 100 00 
Abby W. May . .....c0-ccececseeeeeeeee 10) 60 
Wm. I. Bowditch..... ....sceeeeeee «+ 5000 
Mrs. Cyrus Woodma cesercecocesce 50 00 
} rr nguhenecheeeueteseneetséass 50 00 
Julia Ward Howe.. -. 100 
Lacy DOORS. 2.0 :ccc-cccce*cccccccsccces GOGO 
Dt Uh, MMEONEL, . cc ccceenecsaqeen cease 50 00 
Mr. & Mrs. Isauc Ames. .....++----00 30 00 


Misses [reson .......cccecceccseeeseers q 





G 
Armenia 8. White 


Mrs. Governor Talbot......+...++-«+00+ 25 00 
Mrs. A. L. & A. R. Faulkner.....+++++ 15 00 
Mr. Photius Fisk.......--.---++eseees 20 00 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Lloyd Garrison...... 20 00 
Susie C. Vogl........sesecccsseecsecers 15 00 
Mrs. Mary fe Sewall, St. Paul, Minn.. 2000 
Frank J. Garrison, Roxbury........++ 10 00 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Battles. .....--.ceeeeeees 10 00 
8. W. Whitney ...cccccccccccccccccccs 


Mrs. Rebecca Howland 
Marie Zakrzewska, M. D 

Charles W. slack.......... 
Mrs. R. W. Emerson... 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney..... 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D... o 
Toslas WW. Casteh...ccsccccccccscccccces 


Wm. Lioyd Garrison.......sseeeeessse 
Helen E. Garrison.......0.eeeseeeee eee 10 00 


Robert F. Wallcut........seseeeeeeeees 1000 
Matilda Goddard ee 





F. C. Severance, West Newton........ 500 
W. C. Gannett, Boston......-+...0000. 500 
Mrs. James Tolman, Boston........+.+. 5 00 
Fanny Garrison Villard, Boston....... 5 00 
Ch, Fh, MUUMNED cncccccecses vceceess: cece 500 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps.............+. 5 00 
Mrs. James T. Fields. ......+..sseeee++ 500 
Mrs. Martha C. Wright, Auburn, N. Y. 500 
Mrs. Hannah S. Adams. .......-.-++-+ 600 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Germant’n, Pa. 600 
A Priend By Z HH. Bones cee cccccccees 5 00 
Sarah I. Nowell......scceccsccsccossecs 5 00 
C. R. Whitney....... on eeeeeesooseosere 5 00 
Miss C Scott, Shirley ..........+se000 500 
BED Tn BH. WARGO. occ ccccccocccsccscces 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D......- .-.seeeee 
Neva Tenney......scccsccccccccccccsces 
John 8S. Damrell...........++- 
FB. A. Green... °° ** cccccccecces 
Mrs. Mary H. Crowell, Denni eoos 
E. L. Winnell, Worcester.............. 
Mrs. A. H. Lougee........e-eeeseeeees 
Edward and Ann Earle............. +. 
Mrs. J. W. Smith......... svee 
Mrs, 8. E. B. Channing... 
Mrs. Increase Smith...... 


SSSSssssses 





Ss 





Mrs. A. B, Humphrey.........-++.+0+5 
Birra. C. W. Page... ccccccscccsccccccce 
Mrs. W. 1. Barnes.......... ese 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Simmons... 
Miss Phebe Norris...........- eee 
Mrs. T. P. Simmons, Plymouth........ 
Zilpha H. Spooner, Plymouth ......... 
Mrs, Margaret Pierce. ........-seee-+++ 
Elizabeth W. Clement.....see.-eeeeees 
Belinda H. Stevens ve coos 
Julia Rugg..........++ oe sees 
Mrs. D. W. Forbes.......scseesesecess 
Elizabeth Burke.......0..ceseceesseses 
CG. L. Boardman.......scececcesecevees 
G. W. Whipple, Worcester............ 
A Friend.......cccsseee eevee 





SSSSSSSSSSS SES 





F. A. Pratt, Concord 
@. BD. PUNE. cccccccccccescccccesccesces 


BD PUERE, ccccccecses 
Julia A. Sprague.... 
Mrs. Mary A. Cutler 
BEs6. Le. T. LAR. o cccccccccccccce: cocse 
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Mrs, M. Lowe.......... . 
Mrs E. C. Whitcomb, W 
Mrs. S. A. Southwick. ......+.sseeeees 
Mrs. 8. A. JOsiym .....esscccessseveece 
Mrs. Bennett eee 
A Fricnd........ 








Bilas PRGSOOS. 00. ccccccccccccccccvcscce 
Joseph P. Hamlin...... ees 
H. 8. W 





A. V. Humphrey 
rs, A eS eerar ty 
Louis McLauthlin. .......0002 eee eeeeee 
Mrs. E. J. Robinson, ......eeseeeeeeeee 









Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D eeve 
Se Uk Bis Mc ccenseesnveccosecsere 
Mrs. Katie T. Woods..........++s0+0e8 
Harvey Howes. North Bennington, Vt. 
J. B. Austine Warren. .........000ss000 
Helen L. Howard, Bristol, R. I........ 
* Friend coe 
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A Friend 





POR e eee e Hee ewe ee eee eeeeee 


0 
Proceeds of Coffee & Sugar............ 820 
RTOs 0.90 cc ccccccescccesocsces 76 51 


WINN 008 .6eccssetosevesesons $1453 50 

In addition to the above amounts Mrs. Farrar, of 
West Newton, gave $40.00 worth of books; also cake, 
cream, milk, tea, coffee, sugar, &c., were contributed 
by numerous friends. 

Any omission of names of contributors, or errors 
of figures which may have occurred, will be corrected 
hereafter if pointed out. 

On behalf of Committee, 
LypIA MaRtA CHILp. 
SARAH SHAW RvssELL. 
Mes. SAMUEL E. SEWALL,. 
Mrs. JAMEs T. Fretps, 
Mrs. F. W. WHITMAN, 
Mrs. IsAAc AMEs. 
Epnau D. CHEeney. 
Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs. 8. C. VoGL. 
Mrs. M. F. WALLING. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Louisa MAy ALcorr. 
Assy W. May. 








A TRUE HOME FOR CHILDREN. 


I take the greatest pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the advertisement of Miss Jane 
Andrews, in this issue of the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL. Miss Andrews and her sisters have been 
known to me from childhood; and I should 
fear being accused of exaggeration were I to 
Say all I think of the attractions and advanta- 


Those who have read Miss Jane Andrews’ 


| Folks,” or her little book, “The Seven Little 
| Sisters who Live on the Round Ball that 
Floats on the Air,” will have recognized in 
them a tact and adaptation to children such 
as not one teacher in a thousand possesses; 
and yet they only exhibit a small part of their 
author’s qualifications as a teacher. It has 
happened to me, more than once, to be the 
means of placing children and young people 
under Miss Jane Andrews’ care, so that | 
know her methods thoroughly. She com- 
bines uncommon firmness with unusual gen- 
tleness, and with great resources for interest- 
ing and managing her pupils. And the whole 
atmosphere, which she and her sisters have un- 
consciously imparted to their pleasant home, 
is such as to make it a “‘House Beautiful” to 
children, especially to those orphaned or 
lonely, whose chief need is of that natura! 
motherliness which money cannot buy. 
T. W. H. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, held at No. 700 Arch street on the 4th 
inst, the following Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, In the Senate of the United States, 
onthe 28th of May, 1874, during the discussion 
of the bill to establish the Territory of Pem- 
bina,and to provide for the government there- 
of, Hon. A. A. Sargent of California moved 
to amend the bill so that the right to vote or 
hold office in the Territory should not be re- 
stricted on account of sex, color or race; which 
motion to amend resulted in a vote of nineteen 
yeas and twenty-seven nays; therefore 

Resolved, That we record this fact for our en- 
couragementin our work; and that we con- 
gratulate our coadjutors in the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage upon the progress which our en- 
terprise has made in this nation. 

olved, That the thanks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman Suffrage Association are due, 
and are hereby presented, to those Senators 
who advocated by their arguments or their 
votes, this measure of political justice to wo- 
men. 


After the adoption of these resolutions, the 
Committee appropriated one hundred dollars 
for the benefit of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment in the State of Michigan. Deep interest 
is felt in the work going on there, and we ear- 
nestly hope that no effort may be spared to 
record at the polls a most encouraging result. 

w. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


The fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Fort Wayne, last week, was a very 
interesting occasion. The audiences gave earn- 
est attention to the discussions, and the cor- 
dial reception tendered to the Convention by 
the friends of the movement in Fort Wayne 
was cheering in the highest degree. The reso- 
lutions that were adopted took radical ground 
on the right of Suffrage, and on resistance to 
taxation without representation. This is the 
year that the Legislature of Indiana will meet 
in biennial session, and the members of the 
Association intend to make vigorous efforts to 
canvass the State with Woman Suffrage peti- 
tions. The election of members of the Leg- 
islature during the year, will give Suffragists 
an opportunity of advocating their principles, 
in the different localities, that will bear fruit 
in legislation. Mrs. E. B. Swank of Indian- 
apolis, Mrs. A, B, Campbell, Mrs. L. V. Boyd, 
Mrs. M. I. Clark, Rev. Mr. Marine, Mrs. Hol- 
derman, Mrs. McNiell, L. M. Winde, Esq., 
and your correspondent and others were in at- 
tendance from our State, also Mrs: Margaret 
W. Campbell of Chicago, Mrs. Hazlett and 
Mrs. Fuller of Michigan added much to the 
interest of the meeting by their able speeches. 

Mrs. Hazlett had previously visited Fort 
Wayne, and received a warm welcome from 
her many friends, and Mrs. Campbell of Chi- 
cago, with her kind, motherly face, and quiet, 
truthful eloquence, made all feel the singular 
power of her arguments. As soon as our ar- 
rangements can be made we shall go to work 
in earnest for the Campaign. 

Mary F. Tuomas, M.D, 

Richmond, Ind. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I have been ccnstantly engaged in teaching 
the colored people of this state for nine years, 
and in all that time, have spared no opportuni- 
ty to sow seed for the great cause of justice 
and right for my sex. A number of my friends 
send me their copies of the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and I distribute them to all “without regard 
to sex, color or previous condition.” Many of 
the white people are so hungry for reading 
matter that they seize eagerly at anything, so 
I give out about thirty papers a week, includ- 
ing the New York dailies—religious—temper- 
ance and the JouRNAL. 

One white man told me “My daughters 
didn’t believe in Woman’s voting, but since 
you have sent them so many papers they think 
its about the right thing,” 

I donot know where your Philadelphia cor- 
respondent learned of my protest against pay- 
ingmy taxes; but to-day a gentleman asked 
me to loan him the paper, as he wished the 
fact to be printed in the local paper. I do not 
want publicity; but I have dedicated my life 
to God’s service. The Woman’s cause and 
the education of a long oppressed people are 
His work. He has supported me through years 














papers on Natural History, in the “Young | 


from some the darkness of ignorance. 
The certainty of greater justice to Woman 
| is to me so sure, and the cause such a right- 
eous one, that I know “my light will be none 
the less for lighting others,” and so work on 
| hopefully and persistently through all discour- 
| agements. I have to wait so long for my sala- 
ry, (four out of the six months being due) that 
| my finances do not warrant my subscribing 
, for papers which my friends furnish when they 
| have read, 
Cordially yours in the great work, 
Aiken, S. C. MArrTua Scuoriero, 


VERMONT JUSTICE FOR WOMEN. 


At the January term of the Franklin County 
| Supreme Court, a girl, sixteen years of age 
was sentenced to the State Prison at hard la. 
bor for one year, time to be computed from 
said date, and to pay the costs of prosecution, 
and to stand committed until such costs be 
paid. Her crime was the theft of a dress 
which was recovered. 

Truly the laws made by men are merciful to 
women and children! So merciful that they 
rule us with a rod of iron, and when the 
penalty of the law falls upon us, where are 
the men to represent us? They are never 
wanting when there are loaves and fishes to 
be obtained. What kind of alawis it that 
punishes minors as though they were of age? 
Where are our Reform schools for girls, such 
as exist for boys? Are the shoulders of the 
girls broader to bear State Prison life? Or is 
the stigma less, which will cling to them through 
lite, almost precluding the hope of reformation, 
in the present state of things # 

When punishment does not prove reforma- 
tory itis a failure, for if the object is not to 
reform the individual, it is simply revenge. 
Women, convicted of crime, should be under 
the supervision of judicious women, and have 
such a moral and business training as will fit 
them to lead honest lives. 

Again—should not a certain amount of their 
earnings be reserved for them to have at the 
expiration of their term, so that they will not 
be obliged to steal or repeat their former acts 
of crime for want of means or employment; 
Should there not be given them some encour. 
agement for good conduct? Coming back to the 
world they find the good Samaritans few and 
far between, while others, gathering up their 
garments, pass by on the other side. 

Women, have you nothing to say, nothing to 
do for your sisters ? 

In pronouncing sentence, the Chief Justice ex- 
pressed his regret that the law had not provid- 
ed a more suitable institution in such cases, for 
persons of her age, sex, and condition. But 
how much more willhe do? It is too often 
the case that those, who were born and reared 
under conditions favorable to virtue, get all 
the credit; others, all the curses; while the 
characters of both are the result of natural 
laws. And this knowledge should make us 
merciful, remembering that there is one Judge 
and father of us all. 


St. Albans, N. Y. 


H, A. BuarspE xt. 





MICHIGAN GRANGES AND WOMAN S8vUF- 
FRAGE. 


A late issue of the Marshall Statesman con- 
tains the following : 

“At a recent meeting of the Marshall 
Grange the question of Woman Suffrage was 
thoroughly discussed. A vote was taken, and 
thirty-nine out of fifty who were present vot- 
ed in favor of the amendment, This is a grat- 
ifying record. The Grange has done much 
toward shaping public sentiment in this mat- 
ter. Itrecognizes the right and ability of wo- 
men to seats and voices in their councils. It is 
but a step from that to the more extended 
right of Suffrage. The following preamble 
and resolution were adopted : 

Whereas, The organization of the Grange 
is in itself a distinct enunciation of the belief 
that no political or social distinction should be 
had between the sexes, therefore, 

Resolved, That we will lend our influence to 
the support of the question of Woman Suf- 
frage now before the people.” 


—- renee 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Helen Hunt, “H. H.,” will probably 
spend the summer at Whittaker’s, near Wa- 
chusett. 


Ristori is expected here next fall. She has 
been remarkably successful in London, and 
shows no diminution of her wonderful powers 
of acting. 


Excursion tickets for the Fourth of July 
meeting are for sale at our office. Price 95 
cents for the round trip including admission 
to the grove. 


A fundamental idea with the organizers of 
Boston University was, and is, that a Univer- 
sity should exist not for one sex merely, but 
equally for the two. 


Miss Wolcott, the Librarian of the District 
Library of Kalamazoo, Mich., reports a circula- 
tion of 19.771 volumes for the past six mouths, 
besides an almost daily use of books of ref- 
erence. 











The Executive Committee of the Michigan 
Woman Suffrage Association held a meeting 
in Grand Haven on the 29th ult., and made 
arrangements for an acttve prosecution of 





the Campaign. 


ges offered to children by this advertisement. | of trial and given me the opportunity to lift [ The Kansas Agricultural College has ten 


telegraphic instruments, and twenty-five cases 
| of type, and these have proved to be the most 
| popular industrial appliances of the institu- 
| tion with the students. 
| It has been wisely said that the concur- 
| rence of both sexes is as necessary to the per- 
| fection of our being as to the existence of It. 

Man may make a fine melody, but women are 
| also required to make a harmony. 


The vast plan on which it is proposed to 


the attempt of all the people of the earth, at 
one time, to make so loud a shout that it 
should be heard in the moon. 

Mrs. Joshua Douglas, of Meadville, Pa., has 
recently entertained the people of that city 
with two very able and interesting lectures. 
One giving her experience in foreign lands, 
the other on the subject of temperance. 

A lady has presented to the Providence His- 
torical Society a necklace made up of hair con- 
tributed by all the women of Maua, one of the 
Sandwich Islands, with anivory ornament for - 
merly worn by a member of the king’s family. 

A young English lady, who is not yet twen- 
ty-three years old, has painted a picture which 
is specially commended among the works of 
Art inthis year’s exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy. The picture is styled ‘Calling the Roll 
after an engagement in the Crimea.” 

The House Naval Committee have agreed 
to report a bill giving the widow of Capt. Hall, 
of Polaris fame, a pension of thirty dollare 
per month and the amount of her husband’s 
unpaid salary up to the time the crew of the 
Polaris were discharged, amounting to about 
$1900. 

A party of forty women crusaders were ar- 
rested at Pittsburg, Pa., while visiting liquor 
houses, and brought before Acting Mayor 
MecMasters, and charged with obstructing the 
sidewalks. They were dismissed with the ad- 
monition that a repetition of the offense would 
be punished to the full extent of the law. 


Dr. Kenealy’s new paper, published in Lon- 
don, will advocate Woman Suffrage. ‘The 
mild, the soberizing, the humanizing influ- 
ence,” remarks our gallant Q. C., ‘‘which the 
bestowal on women of this political status 
would infuse into contests, would be of incal- 
culable public benefit.’”’ 

That was aslap on poor husbands, admin- 
istered by the Reformed Episcopalians the 
other day when some one proposed to strike 
out of the marriage service the words, “With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” because 
in so many instances the goods are the wife’s, 
the husband having but himself to offer; and 
the proposition was adopted. 














Prof. E. L. Youmans, editor of the Popular 
Science Monthly, has just read before tke 
New York Radical Club an able defense of 
Herbert Spencer against what he considers 
the unjust criticisms of Taine, Emerson and 
Higginson. The New York Wor/d reprints 
it in full, and it is worth reading by all who 
wish to know the full claims of Spencer. 


Polk County, Wisconsin, tells about a wo- 
man who lives there in a log house—having 
herself cut all the logs; she is the mother of 
fourteen children, is not yet forty years old, 
chops all her own stove wood, and never re- 
ceived a dollar from her husband. Polk 
County has aright to be proud of the woman, 
but how about that trifling husband ? 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, in the first 
chapter of her new story in the Christian 
Union says: “A great deal of good sermoniz- 
ing, by-the-by, is expended on gossip, which 
is denounced as one of the seven deadly sins 
of society. Bat after all, gossip has its bet- 
ter side; if not a Christian grace, it certainly 
is one of those weeds which show a good 
warm soil.” 

Mrs. J. B. Carson, of Toledo, O., is now Su- 
perintendent of the Toledo, Wabash and West- 
ernroad. Thislady has been connected with 
thn Wabash road almost from its infancy, in 
various capacities, and it is said the Company 
is greatly indebted for its present prosperity 
to herenergy and business qualifications. This 
is the first instance on record of a lady attain- 
ing a position as superintendent of a railroad. 


Miss Hulda B. Loud took part in a recent 
discussion of Woman’s Equal Rights before 
the Hanson Lyceum. The Rockland Staudard 
says that “ she maintained her side of the ques- 
tion almost single-handed and alone, with most 
creditable tact and ability, and that, too, 
against many of the ablest men in the Lyceum, 
one of whom has long and deservedly ranked 
among the best debaters in this section of the 
country,” and adds, “ We think the debate 
cannot fail to benefit the cause of Woman.” 


An Andover correspondent of the Christian 
Union audaciously suggests that Andover 
Theological Seminary admit women to its 
course, 80 that they may be educated for as- 
sociate pastorates. He says there are ample 
accommodations for fifty more students, and 
he thinks that the introduction of the femi- 
nine element would have a benign effect 
upon the theologues, who, according to Prof. 
Park, suffer an over-mental strain because | 
they are deprived of the counteracting influ- | 





ences of social life. 


make the Centennial Celebration, reminds the | 
Christian Register of Dr. Holmes’s story of | 


| The committee of citizens appointed to in- 
vestigate the sanity of Mrs. Theodosia Scott, 
now confined in the Irsaue Asylum of Middle- 
town, report that she is utterly dejected and 
forlorn, a victim of melancholia, the result of the 
cruelty of her husband, who deprives her of her 
only desire—the society of her only daughter. 
The physicians say that it would not harm, and 
might benefit her. But Mr. Scott hassent his 
daughter away to the West, so that thie desire 
cannotbe gratified. The case is a very sad 

| one, and Mr, Scott is severely censured. 


Mr. James T. Fields aske: ‘Is it not amazing 
that since 1854 there has not graduated from 
j}any American college a man who has yet 
made any great mark either as a lawyer, an or 

ator, a statesman, a poet, a preacher, an es 
sayist, or an historian!’ We should say that 
\if Mr. Field ever made this remark he must 
| have meant to include 1855, the year when Phil- 
lips Brooks and Franklin B. Sanborn graduated 

at Harvard. A decided “mark” has also been 
made by Francis E. Abbott (Harvard, 1859) 
and John Fiske (Harvard, 18638.) And there 
is no man in American literature, on the whole 
so promising as Clarence King, author of 
“Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,” who 
graduated at Yale some eight years ago. 


Miss May Alcott, of Concord, Mass., daugh- 
ter of Bronson Alcott, has lately returned from 
Europe, where she has been carrying forward 
her culture as an artist. One of her latest em- 
ployments there, was in making copies of some 
of Turner’s works in the National Gallery in 
London, where certain days in the week are re- 
served to artists, that they may pursue their 
labors without interruption in the midst of the 
priceless treasures that are gathered there. 
On such days Ruskin is often present, and 
shows his kindliest side among the young ar- 
tists, observing what they are trying to do, 
and helping them’ by his criticisms and his 
words of discriminating praise. May Alcott’s 
copies of Turner caught his eye, and won from. 
him a cordial commendation. 





The trustees of the Boston Public Library 
have forbidden the circulation of Marie How- 
Jand’s book, “Papa’s Own Girl,” on the 
ground that it is coarse; so Marie has writ- 
ten them an open letter, charging that this 
is not their real reason, but they are afraid 
of the reform principles it advocates. The 
object of the book is “to give expression to 
the legal and social disabilities of women, and 
further, to the outrageous injustice of our in- 
dustrial system, by which the producers of 
wealth are so robbed of it that the army of 
paupers is yearly increasing.” “They are 
afraid,” she says, that “it may tend to teach 
the industry of the country bow incompe- 
tent is the management which controls the 
distribution of the results of labor, and how 
simple the method by which our social and 
industrial relations may be harmoniously or- 
ganized.” 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 
For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion, which is harmless, and in every case 
infallible. Or for his Improved Comepong and 
Pruece Remepy, the great Skin Mepictne for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or Fleshworms. Or consult B. C. 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond Ste, 
New York, 15—12t 


What every fourth person needs is some 
convenient, agreeable and prompt remedy for habitu- 
al Costiveness. “I would advise all those who are 
troubled with Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Piles, Bilious- 
ness, Headache, or any form of Indigestion, to use 
Dr. Hareison’s PeristTaLttic Lozences.”’—Elisha 
Huntington, M. D., ex-Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, They are pleasant to the taste, and never 
require increase of dose to perfectacure. Trial Box 
30 cts. Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last 
price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. 8, Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. 23—5t 


Ladies, one half the trouble in running your Sew- 
ing Machine may be avoided by using the Eureka 
Machine twist. It is the best. w—It 





Another “Job Lot’ of Boys’ Clothing 
from our New York Houte, sizes to fit boys from 3 to 
9 years of age, which we are selling without regard to 
cost. There are some very good suits in the lot for 
$5.00 each. No deviation from fixed prices. 

FENNO’S 
Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. 

Our Eight Dollar New York Suits are a great bar- 
gain. Sizes to fit boys from 9 to 14 years of age. An- 
other invoice of Boys’ Fancy Waists just received, 
sizes for boys from 3 to 10 years of age, price $1.50 
each, FENNO’'S, 

24—1t Cor. of Washington and Beach Sts. 





Burnett's Kalliston, as a wash for the com- 
plexion, has no equal. 24—It 





Malden, Maxs., has one of the best high schools 
in the State, and the School Committee, in obedience: 
toa vote of the town at the last annual town meeting, 
have just purchased a splendid Square Grand Piano 
for the use of the school. The Committee carefully 
examined all the first-class instruments of the leading 
manufacturers, and, between the Steinway, Chicker- 
ing and Henry F. Miller productions, selected one of 
the latter, costing $800. Judges say that this Grand 
Square Piano is one of the finest instruments of the 
kind in Malden. Certain it is that all the pupils of 
the High School are in love with it. It was only a 
few weeks ago that the Somerville High School was 





provided with a Henry F. Miller Grand Square. 


£4—2t 
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Mr. Mexuimon. | will 

Ma. Sancest. The fifteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, which the Senator refers to, 
reads: “The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged.” 
It does not create a right; it saya ‘che right ;’ 


i page ])87 | 


it speaks of something existing which shail not 
be denied. The right, then, to vote, is the 
right of a citizen of the United States; the 


right exists. In other words, the righ which 
exists of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall aot be denied or abridged. 

Mr Menxnimuoy. There is no affirmative 
provision or principle in the Constitution that 
confers such a right, and my friend arrives at 
his conclusion by a simple inference; that is 
all. It is a simple inference; and I apprehend 
that a right of so much moment, contravening 
the whole policy of the Government heretofore 
and all our notions of government, cannot be 
established by a simple inference; and ezpe- 
cially in the strength and in the face of the 
fact, however it might be as to other matters, 
that the United States shall not have the pow- 
er to abridge the right for the cause mention- | 
ed. Besides this, it | concede what the honor- 
able Senator says, he must acknowledge that 
it is within the power of the United States to | 
abridge the right to vote fur other causes than | 
those stated. 

But I wish to call attention to the fact that 
some of the States have exercised the power 
for which lam contending I first call atten- 
tion to the Constitution by Connecticut. That | 
Constitution prescribes these qualifications : | 
“Every white male citizen of the United States ; | 
one year's residence; freehold of the yearly | 
value of six dollars; good moral character; | 
ableto read any article of the Constitution or any | 
section of the Statutes of the State. ; 

There a State proviles many restrictions on 
voting ; but if that State had undertaken to | 
restrict the right to vote because a man was | 
black or because hé belonged to a particular | 
race or because heretofore le had been subject | 
to a condition of servitude, that would be ab- 
solutely null and void; or if they had put in | 
that he should not vote because he was white 
it would be null and void. 

I next call attention to the Constitution of 
Massachusetts. In that State the right to vote 
is limited to “male citizens, (excepting persons 
or paupers under guardianship ;) residence in | 
the State one year; in the town or district six 
months; having paid all required taxes.” 
That Constitution has existed since 1780. It 
was provided further in that Constitution that 
“no person shall have the right to vote or be 
eligible to office under this Commonwealth who 
shall not be able to read the Constitution in the 
English language and write his name.” 

So that the power which I insist belongs to 
the United States, and I think I have shown 
belongs to the States, not only exists, but is 
actually Gxercised by States, at least two 
States of the Union, at this moment; and in- 
deed in pe arly or quite all the States there are 
More ©”. joss restrictions of the right to vote; 
aad the State and the Union have absolute 

ower to abridge the political right to vote ex- 
cept for three causes only, and those three 
causes are race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

I say then, that the broad revolutionary 
construction which the honorable Senator from 

Indiana puts upon the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence cannct be sustained. It cannot be 
sustained from the plain meaning of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It cannot be sus- 
tained in view of the action of those who made 
that Declaration of Independence in the estab- 
lishment of State Governments and the estab- 
lishment of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the practice of the American peo- 
ple from that day down to this. It appears 
further that the women of America have as- 
sented and consented to our system of Govern- 
ment, and as a whole have never expressed to 
any considerable extent dissatisfaction with it 
or demanded any change, and I maintain, 
without going into any discussion of the sub- 














ject, that their condition cannot be bettered by iI shall vote for Woman Suffrage in this Dis- 
j On the contrary, 1) trict. I was saying that I do not think there 
maintain that it would be degrading to them. | need be any popular voting at allin this Dis- 


the suggested change. 


1 doubt if they would exercise the right if it 
were conferred ; and for one I do not want to 
see a race of Amazons in this country. 

Mr. Stewart. I hope the Senate will not 
suppose that there is any constitutional ques- 
tion here involved. It is simply a question 
of regulating the suffrage in a Territory, ex- 
clusively under the jurisdiction of the Congress 
of the United States. It does not raise any 
question as to constitutional powers. There 
is no doubt of the power of Congress to allow 
women to vote in the Territories, and I hope 
there will not be a great deal of time spent on 


that matter. I will say for the benefit of those | 


who do not believe in it now that there will 
not be anybody in the Senate ten years from 
now who will be opposed to Woman Suffrage. 
I venture to make that prediction. It is no 
joke. 

. Mr. Mernimon. May I ask the Senator a 
question ! 

Mr. Stewart. Any question you please. 

Mr. Merrimon. I take it you do not mean 
to force on American women this right. They 
have not asked for it. 

Mr. Stewart. My friend from North Car- 
olina may talk about the Constitution just as 
much ashe pleases. The same thing was talk- 
edabout when the question of colored suffrage 
was up. Just as many abstractions as you 
please may be discussed, but a principle that 


has been agitated as this has been and that has 


as many earnest advocates and as many rea- 
sons which are plausible at least whether you 
think them well founded or not at this time, 
will be accomplished in this country in less 
than ten years, and ten years from to-day 
there will be nobody in the Senate Chamber 
who will object to granting Woman Suffrage. 
There is no doubt about that in my mind, 
whatever you may say aboutit. I say this to 
have it remembered ; it will not be ten years 
until there will be no voice in America against 
Woman Suffrage. The real arguments in favor 
of it multiply as attention is called to it. The 
argument in favor of is multiplies as our atten- 


ticn is called to the vast number of unemploy- | tioned it, will be a very remarkable circum- 


ed women inthis country. The argument is 
intensified when we see women without the 
means of support driven to mere sewing for a 
living, which does not afford sufficient to them 
for existence, and we see the male labor, which 
ought to bein the West on the farms adding 
to the wealth of the country, used for pur- 
poses where women’s labor would be_ better, 
and they starving for want of labor. You see 
that condition of things, andthe more you dis- 
cuss it and agitate it the more these arguments 
will appear, and I am satisfied that they will 


| cervainly a 


| Carolina asks, “‘Why not tryithere?” The 


| tried here with negro suffrage ; but we did it. 
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nest in saying I should like to see the experi- 
ment tried in this Territory. 

Mx. Mexninuox. Why do you want to go 
into a remote, sparsely settled Territory to 
make the experiment? 

Mr. Stewart. Why try it everywhere ? 
Why not try it in Norta Carolina! Because 
we cannot. 

Mn Menuimon. Why not try it in this city ? 

Mr. Stewart. Because we have not the 
power to do it, 

Mr. Mernimon. 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Sancent. We tried the question of 
negro suffrage on Nebraska first. 

Mn. Srewant Negro suffrage was opened in 
a Territory when there were less people in it 
than there are here, and see how that has 
spread. 

Mr. Mernimon My friend did not hear | 
my question. Why not confer suffrage on the | 
women of the District of Columbia? | 

Mr. Sarcext. We will the first time we | 
get a chance. 

Mr. Srewart. The Senator from North 


You have in the District 


question has been suggested whether there is 
not a constitutional reason for not trying it 
here, and that constitutional question applies 
to males as well as females, ‘The Constitution 
says that the Congress shall have exclusive 
power of legislation within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and it shall exercise like power over 
places owned by the United States with the 
consent of the States for arsenals, dock-yards, 
and other needful buildings, making this Dis- 
trict under the exclusive control of Congress. 
I think that nothing but the emergencies of the 
case could have justified the experiment -ve 


We now havea fair field in the West where 
the country is rich and inviting, as my friend 
from Minnesota says, a country that is able to 
become a State; the land fertile, as he says, 
the climate salubrious, and which is to be occu- 
pied by the very best people, and we can try 
it there under the most favorable auspices. 
It is a good chance to try the experiment. 

Mr. CONKLING. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Stewart. Most certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator has assured 
us so often that he is in earnest that I know 
he will be able to afford those like me who are 
following him, although they may be some- 
what in the dark, the requisite information. 
Some Senator inquired of my friend why he 
did not try the experiment here, and he an- 
swered that Congress has power to legislate 
here, and therefore there is no experiment to 
try here. Now I know my friend does not 
mean to paddle out of anything because he 
has courage enough to stand up to it; and I 
submit to him that thatisrather“thin.” Un- 
der the organic law of this District men vote 
here annually; the things upon which they 
vote are prescribed; and if the Senator is in 
earnest, I should like to know some better 
reason why he does not try it here. An 
amendment is in order on this bill to try it 
here. We have confessedly in this District, 
exceptionally in this District the entire pow- 
er upon this question; and if the Senator is 
in earnest, knowing as he does that under the 
organic law, of which as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation he has learned so 
much, voting is to be done and is now com- 
mitted exclusively to men and denied to wo- 
men, I beg him to state some broader and bet- 
ter answer to the question why he does not 
try ithere. And let me remiud him at the 
same time that under the rules of the Senate 
an amendment is in order to this bill; he need 
not go beyond this bill in order to insure the 
right in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SrewArr. Inasmuch as the Senator 
from New York has designated me as the lead- 
er whom he is to follow, and I take it for grant- 
ed he is in earnest in his question, I shall oc- 
cupy the time of the Senate briefly in ans wer- 
ing it. When the question arises for Suffrage 
at all in this District, with my present ideas, 


| trict, by males or females, for the reason that 
| the great mass of people here are merely so- 
journers. I think we should govern the Dis- 
trict directly by the Congress of the United 
States, that can pass all needful laws. When 
the question comes up properly as to the Dis- 
trict it will be time enough to meet it. Here 
is the question directly up as to a Territory 
and there is no doubt about this being a good 
opportunity. 

Mr. ConkLine. I beg to inquire whenever, 
in time or eternity, that question will come 
up here, unless some champion who has the 
| courage and genius of my friend brings it up? 
| Who shall bring it up if he refuses to do it? 

And when a bill is pending to which that 
amendment is appropriate, and his attention 
is called to it, if he flinches, if he goes back, 
who shall we hope for to come hereafter who 
will break a lance in such a cause? I say to 
him that unless he wants to discourage me 
and other men of less courage, who are trying 
to follow him, he must not flinch by saying 
that he cannot do anything about it until it 
comes on a motion to bring it up. Heshould 
bring it up himself. 
Mr. Stewart. The only fear I have as to 
| the Senator from New York is that he will 
not have sufficient courage to follow. |Laugh- 
ter.]| The question is up now. The question 
is squarely up on this amendment whether 
we will allow the females in this distaut Ter- 
ritory to vote. I propose to vote for it. He 
has said that I was his leader. The only ques- 
| tion now is whether he has sufficient courage 
| to follow my lead, I following the lead of the 
, Senator from California. I want to put his 
| courage to the fullest test now. I only ask 
| him to follow me in this one little step. If he 
| breaks down there, I hope he will not say any- 
| thing more about it; and I am afraid he will. 
I will say to him, however, that the time will 
come when he will look very much astonished 
| if anybody questions the right of a female to 
| vote; and that any one ever should have ques- 








stance. When that time comes I shall never 
mention his past record to him, because I do 
not mention unpleasant things to gentlemen. 
I say that for his benefit in case he should fall 
down and should not do the gallant thing he 
proposes to do of following me, I following 
the lead of the Senator from California. The 
question is squarely up, and is nothing more 
than this: Will you give women a chance to 
try this experiment where it is admitted it can 
do no harm and where a large portion if 


this experiment there; and if the struggle 
which is inaugurated there shall spread over 
the country as the struggle that was inaugu- 
rated in Kansas spread over the country 
which finally terminated in the colored man 
having full rights, if it should have full effect 


mplish the result. Iam in ear- + States believe it will do a great good? Try, 


on the rest of the country, sc be it. I rather | 


think it will. 
Mk. Merximon. In the discussion in which 


| I engaged, I was more enxious about the prin- 


ciple involved than I was about the particular | 
amendment, and therefore I hardly mention- | 


ed itin the hasty argument which I submitted. 


| In order to support my position now, I desire 


to read a report from the Judiciary Commit- | 


tee which embraces the very subject under 


discussion, the question of the power of the | 
State governments and the Federal Goveru- | 


ment to abridge the right to vote to hold of- 
fice. The subject came befure that Commit- 


tee in the way of a petition of certain citizens | 


of the State of Rhode Island who insisted that | 
their rights as Citizens of the United States | 
| situation in which Man can be placed where 
Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me | the aid of Woman is not beneficial; that in all 
| the relations of life, in all the occupations and 


were abridged — 


to ask him a question ? 
Mr. Merrimon. Certainly. 
Mr. Stewart. Suppose the American 


think there will be plenty of ways to accom- 
plish it notwithstanding that report of the Ju- 
diciary Committee ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Oh yes, I think so; butI 
do not care to debate that. My object was to 


a wrong construction put upon the powers of 
the Government at this day. It is important 
that we should be upon the right line and keep 
upon it; and with a view to strengthen my 
argument I ask the Clerk to read the report 
which I send to the desk. It is very brief; 
and I beg leave to say now that it is well 
known to the Senate and must be known to 
the country that this Committee embraces the 
ablest lawyers in this country on constitution- 
al and other branches of the law. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report 
submitted by Mr. EpmuNDS on the 26th of 
May, 1870: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of citizens of Rhode Island setting 
forth, by reference, the fourteenth and fifteenth arti- 
cles of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and stating that “the State of Rhode Island, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the above-named 
amendments, persist-,in and by the first section of 
article 2 of the Constitution of said State,in denying 
and abridging the right of about ten thousand citizens 
of the United States to vote at any and all elections 
holden in said State,” and praying that Congress will 
pass such agpee riate legislation as may be found 
necessary to obtain for, and secure to, the citizens of 
the United States resident in Rhode Island, all the 
rights, privileges and immunities guaranteed to them 
by the Constitution of the United States,” respect- 
fully report: 

That the Constitution of Rhode Island, adopted in 
1842, prescribes two alternative classes of qualifications 
for voting. The first gives to all male citizens of the 
United States of a certain age, &c., the right to vote, 
if they own real estate of the value of one hundred and 
thirty-four dollars, or which shall rent for seven dol- 
lars perannum. The second gives to every male na- 
tive citizen of the United States of a certain age, &c., 
the right to vote, if he pays a tax of one dollar a year, 
&c., although he may rot own real estate. No man 
or party has ever questioned the right of the people of 
Rhode I-land and of every other State to establish such 
a Constitution of government as may be agreeable to 
their views of the public welfare in that State, al- 
though its provisions as to Suffrage may not conform 
to the opinions of other States. At the time when 
this Constitution of Rhode Island was adopted the 
right to regulate the qualifications of voters belonged 
exclusively to the respective States. The petition un- 
der consideration fully recognizes this, but it raises 
the question (although studiously framed in such a 
manner as not to declare or insist upon such a conclu- 
sion) whether, by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 
natives of foreign countries, who have become citizens 
of the United States, are not entitled to vote in Rhode 
Island, without regard to the qualifications imposed 
by her Constitution ? 

The Committee is unanimously of the opinion that 
this question must be answered in the negative. 

The “privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States,’’ mentioned in the petition as secured 
by the Fourteenth Amendment do not include the 
right of Suffrage. If they did, the right must neces- 
sarily exist in all citizensof the United States from 
the mere fact of citizenship, without the power ia any 
State or in Congress to abridge the same in any de- 
gree; andin such case therefore, no qualification of 
any kind could be imposed, and all persons (being cit- 
izens), males and females, infants, lunatics and erimi- 
nals, without respect to age, length of residence, or 
any other thing, would be entitled to participate di- 
rectly in all elections. Every provision in every State 
which experience has proved to be essential to securi- 
ty and good order in society, would thereby be over- 
thrown. Itis enough to say that the rights secured 
by this amendment to the Constitution are of an al- 
together different character. 

The Fifteenth Amendment does apply to rights of 
Suffrage, and to those only. By it the State of Rhode 
Island, in common with every other State, is forbidden 
to deny or abridge the right of citizens of the United 
States “to vote on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” But, plainly, the onstita. 
tion of Rhode Island does not preclude any citizen 
from voting on either or any of the grounds thus pro- 
hibited. No fact of race, color, or previous servitude 
prevents any citizen from voting in Rhode Island. 
Neither of these qualities depends in any degree upon 
the place of his nativity. This seems too obvious to 
need discussion. It is also a fact, appearing in the 
public records of Congress and doubtless known to 
the petitioners, that when the Fifteenth Amendment 
was under consideration by Congress it was proposed 
to embrace in it a prohibition of any denial of Suf- 
frage on account of “‘nativity,’’ and that this proposi- 
tion was not agreed to, for the reason that Congress 
did not think it expedient to restrict the ancient pow- 
ers of the States in these oe any further than ap- 
peared to be absolutely needful to secure to the whole 
—- the great results of the overthrow of the rebel- 

ion. 

The Committee is therefore of opinion that there is 
nothing in the provisions of the Constitution of Rhode 
Island referred to in conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Whether these provisions are wise or right in them- 
selves is a matter over which neither the Committee 
nor Congress has any control. That subject belongs 
to the people of Rhode Island, who, it must be pre- 
sumed, will correct any and all errors that may from 
time to time be found to exist in her internal affairs. 


Mr. Merrimon. I think the Senator from 
Nevada will be uuable to answer that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. CARPENTER, (Mr. INGALLS in the 
chair.) Mr. President— 

Mr. EpmMunpbs. Before the Senator from 
Wisconsin proceeds with his remarks, Ishould 
like to ask the Chairman of the Committee 
whether he means to include Indians and Ca- 
nadians? The language is “every inhabitant 
of the United States.” 

Mr. SARGENT. NO, it is qualified further, 
as the Senator will see if the whole section is 
read. 

Mr. Epmunps. Not as to the first election. 
Mr. SARGENT. I think myself the section 
is very inartificially drawn. 

Mr. Epmunps. I donot know but that it 
is very artificially drawn, if it is intended to 
include the Indian and the Canadian. 

Mr. SARGENT. To answer the Senator 
from Vermont I ask that the final proviso of 
the section be read, which qualifies the part 














not a majority of the people of the United 


he referred to. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, farther, That the right of Suffrage and of 
holding office shall be exercised ouly by citizens of 
the United States, and those who shall bave declared 
on oath, before a competent Court of Record, their 
intention to becume such and shall have taken an 
oath to support the Constitution and Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. EpmunDs. That does not relate to the 
first election. 

Mk. SARGENT. That objection applies to 
the details of the bill; it does not apply to my 
amendment. 

Mr. Epmunps. That is true. 

The PresipinG Orricer. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, as the 
yeas and pays have been ordered on this ques- 
tion and I shall vote for this amendment, 
without going into any argument of the gen- 
eral question I desire to say one word as to 
the reason why I shall so vote. 

I believe it is not one of Woman’s rights, 
but it is one of man’s, that the frauchise should 
be extended to women. I believe there is no 


all the duties of life it was the intention of 
God, in creating the race, that Woman should 


people come to the conclusion that it is right | be the helpmate of Man, everywhere and in 
that femaies should vote, does not the Senator | all circumstances and occupations. Look 


through your country, look in your railroad 
ears, look in your post-offices, look in your 
dry-goods stores, and there you see everything 
decent and orderly and quiet. Why? Be- 


|} cause women go there. The only place in 
throw light on this question. I do not want | this country from which they are excluded by 


law is the voting place, and in many of our 
large cities those places are the must disgrace- 


| ful that can be found under our institutions. 


Now, I believe if the elections were open to 
ladies as well as gentlemen, to women as well 
as men, there would be as much order, quiet 
and decency at the voting places as there isin 
a railroad car, and for precisely the same rea- 
son. if our wives and mothers and daughters 
were going to these election places there 
would be order and decency there, or there 
would be a row once for all that would make 
them decent. I have more confidence in the 
influence of women at the elections in New 
York city to reform the condition of things 
that exists there and bring about decency and 
order at the elections and the prevention of 
violence and fraud, than I have in all the 
army and navy that the President can send 
there under the election bill which was put 
through here by my honorable friend from 
New York, | Mr. Conk ina. | 

Without enlarging on the subject, I shall 
vote for this amendment, not because this 
Territory is located, as some Senator has said, 
near Minnesota. I would vote for Woman 
Suffrage in the District of Columbia to-mer- 
row; I would vote for it in the State of Wis- 
eonsin; I would vote for it anywhere and ey- 
ery where if I had an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Morritu, of Maine. Mr. President, I 
shall vote against this amendment, and for 
the reason that I do not consider the right of 
Suffrage a woman’s right ora man’s right. I 
do not understand it to be a natural right at 
all. It isa political right; and I do not un- 
derstand, as applied to women, that it is a 
privilege at all. It is akin to a service; andit 
is a very rough service. It is in its nature 
akin to militia service. The man who exer- 
cises the ballot must be prepared to defend it 
with the bayonet; and therefore the proprie- 
ty of its being confined in all ages to men. 
That it is nota natural right is apparent to 
anybody who reflects upon it; and it never 
was so considered in any country in the world. 

We talk about it here now as a natural right 
and my honorable friend who sits next me 
|Mr. Morton] has invoked the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and said 
that it stands with those rights which are 
called inherent, such as life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Itis notsoin any sense 
whatever, and never was soregarded. If it 
were, do you not perceive that it applies as 
well to infants as to adults. If itis natura! 
to all citizens, then it applies, as I have said, 
to infants as well as to adults. I regard it as 
strictly a political right. It does not inhere 
in Man naturally, or in Woman; and I do not 
propose, myself, to impose it on women. It 
is a severe, rugged service, which, in my judg- 
ment, ought not to be imposed on women. 

My honorable friend from Wisconsin says 
there is no position in life in which the socie- 
ty of Woman would not be an improvement. 
How is it on the deck of a battleship? How 
is it in military affairs? Should she be placed 
in the militia to enforce the results of a ballot ? 
Is there any of us who believe that? Is there 
anybody here who would be glad to see a wo- 
man in the train-band, on the muster-field, at 
the cannon’s mouth or on the decks of your 
war-ships? That is what your argument 
means, if it means anything logically. 

But, sir, l am not going to argue the propo- 
sition at all. I am going to vote against it be- 
cause the right of Suffrage is that rugged and 
severe service which man has no right to de- 
volve upon Woman. It is enough to say that 
when the American women want the ballot, 
when they come to hanker for it, and fall in 
love with the exercise of the ballot at the polls, 
I am in favor of their voting, but not until 
then; and I am not in favor of that sentimen- 
tal sort of stuff which is gotten up somewhere 
or other by portions of the people who wouid 
force it upon the American women as a gen- 
eral proposition. Whenever they come to de- 
sire it, whenever the American women come 
to ask it, and particularly when they come to 
demand it, or even to solicit it, there will be 
no question as to what the American Congress 
willdo; but until that time comes I shall vote 
steadily against it. 

Nobody will be surprised at these senti- 
ments from me who has had occasion to know 
the sentiments that I have expressed on this 
same subject on former occasions. I will send 
to the desk and ask to have read a paragraph 
or two from a speech made by me some years 
ago on the subject of Suffrage. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Universal Suffrage is affirmed by its advocates as 
among the absolute or natural rights of man, in the 
sense of mankind, extending to females as well as 
males, and susceptible of no limitation unless as op- 

posed to child orinfant. Itis supposed to originate 
n rights independent of citizenship; like the absolute 
rights of liberty, personal security and possession of 
property, it isnaturalto man. It exists, of course, in- 
dependent of sex or condition, manhood or woman- 
hood. To admit itin the adult and denyit to the 
youth would be to abridge the right and ignore the 
principle. Now, sir, in practice its extension to wo- 
men would contravene all our notions of the family, 
‘put asunder’ husband and wife. and subvert the 





fundamental er Bg of family government, in 
which the husband is, by all usage and law, human 


1 and divine, the representative head. Besides, it ig- 
nores Woman, womanhood, and al! that is woman|y - 
a!] those di-tinctions of sex whose objects are appar- 
ent in creation, essential in character and vital to so. 
ciety, these all disappear in the manly aud impres. 
sive demonstration ot bailoting ata gone election. 
Here maids, women, wives, men and husbands pro- 
—~ pad assemLle to vindicate the rights of human 

Moreover, it associates the wife and mother with 
policies of State, with public affairs, with making, in. 
terpretiog and executing the laws, with police and 
war, and necessarily disseverates her from purely do. 
| mestic affairs, peculiar care for and duties of the fam. 
ily; and, worst of all, assigns her duties revolting to 
her nature and constitution, and wholly incompatible 
with those which spring from womanhood. 

Besides, the ballot is the inseparable concomitant 
of the bayonet. Those who practice the one must be 
prepared to exercise the other. To introduce Woman 
at the polls is toenro!l her in the militia; to transfer 
her from the class of non-combatants to the class of 
com batants.— Congressional Globe, part 1, second ses. 
sion Thirty-ninth Congress, 1866—’6,, page 40. 
| Mr. Sarcent. I baveno doubt of the con- 

sistency of my friend from Maine on this 
| proposition and on every other. I have no 
| doubt that the remarks which he made for- 
merly on this subject he repeats to-day with 
the same idea of their entire correctness; but 
I differ with him upon beth the propositions 
which he advances. He says that women do 
not desire the right of Suffrage and there is no 
evidence before Congress that they do desire 
it. Why, sir, the tables of your committee- 
rooms have been loaded with petitions from 
every State in this Union on this subject, and 
they come forward day after day. 

Mr. EpMunpDs. And remonstrances also, 

Mr. SARGENT. Very few indeed. 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest to my friend from 
California if the only question is whether wo- 
men desire the right of Suffrage or not, that 
can Only be determined by submitting it to 
them. When we wish to ascertain whether 
the male citizens of the country desire a prop- 
osition, we submit the question to them and 
let them vote upon it. 

Mr. SARGENT. That suggestion is very 
just. But the fact that there are remon- 
strances against the extension of the Suffrage 
to women shows that there is agitation, and 
agitation shows interest in the matter. If 
this opinion were not in danger of prevailing, 
if it were not sweeping over the country, we 
would get no remonstrances ; it would be look- 
ed upon as mere idle wind blowing nowhere 
and amounting to nothing. I say these peti- 
tions are coming here in every form. There 
are large and popular conventions, attended 
by ladies and attended by 4 great many men, 
making strong efforts to this end. There is 
as much agitation on this point as there was 
for the abolition of slavery before the war 
broke out. 

Now I come to the other proposition of my 
friend from Maine. He says the ballot and 
the bayonet go together, and that he who | 
handles the one must be prepared to handle 
the other. Whatdo you do with men who 
are past the years of military service and ex- 
empted by your laws? Do you deprive them 
of the ballot? That of itself is asufficient an- 
swer to that argument. They are not insep- 
arable. Fortunately for our country the ne- 
cessity for the use of the bayonet oceurs very 
seldom; but when it does occur there are large 
classes of male voters who are not ealled to 
the field, but are exempted by the policy of 
our law. No one believes that if women had 
this privilege, or this immunity, or this right 
—whatever you may call it—put into their 
hands we would therefore require of them to 
do things that would degrade or unsex them, 
or that would be improper for them to per- 
form. I believe that men would have the 
same respect for women with the ballot in 
their hands as without it. 

It is not for the few women who remon- 
strate from luxurious parlors, sitting upon 
sofas, in the glare of the gaslight, changing 
and choosing their phrases, but for the great 
class of laboring women in the country that I 
appeal for this redress. I appeal for the wo- 
men who have been struggling om in these 
Government offices, doing the same work that 
men do, ay, and in many cases doing it better, 
for about one-half of the pay. Do you sup- 
pose if they had ballots they would not make 
their voices heard here and get for the same 
work the same pay? Who ever knew a labor 
strike of women to succeed? When women 
in New York city and other places are bowed 
down to the earth by their labor— making 
shirts at a shilling a day—and they strike for 
more pay, for more bread, for an opportunity 
to live, who ever heard of one of their strikes 
succeeding? Men strike from their work- 
shops and they succeed, and why? Because 
they have the ballot; because they have polit- 
ical force; because they have the power of 
citizenship behind them in its fullest sense. 
Give these poor struggling women the same 
chance and they can make their way to a fair 
remuneration of wages in the public offices, 
and they can make their way in the work- 
shops, and these toiling mothers, widows and 
sisters supporting orphan brothers and sisters 
will have some opportunity to vindicate their 
rights and to procure not merely political 
rights but a chance to live and a chance to 
avoid infamy. 

Senators talk about this question as if the 
ballot was not demanded for women. Will 
you tell me why it was that the great party 
which controls both branches of Congress an 
holds the Executive when it met in Philadel- 
phia at that grand convention put a plank in 
its platform stating that these demands for 
further rights should be respectfully consider- 
ed? Do you think there was no agitation, no 
desire on the part of women for the ballot 
when that great convention could be moved 
to a declaration like this: 

The Republican party is mindful of its obligations to 
the loyal women of America for their noble devotion 
to the cause of freedom. Their admission to higher 
fields of usefulness is viewed with satisfaction, and 
the honest demand of any class of citizens for addi- 
tional rights shall be treated with respectful consid- 
eration. 

Was that mere euphuism, mere phrasing ? 
Did that mean nothing? Did it respond to 
no demand? Ay, sir, did it not only respond 
to a demand which was there pressed, but did 
it not imply a duty, a pledge which this party 
ought to redeem ? 

But the Senator from Maine, as well as the 
Senator from North Carolina, asserts that 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion has no relation whatever to political 
rights, that it relates to something with ref- 
erence to social equality, something in the far 
distance, but does not touch this question at 
all. When I called the attention of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina to the fifteenth 
amendment which says “the right of citizens 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged,” 45- 
suming the right to exist, not saying that the 
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right hereafter shail exist and shall not te | ably have a right to fix the time when voting | 


abridged, but the right now existing by fair in- 
tendment shall not be abridged, he replied 


“that I deduced this right by an inference, | 


and he thought a right of this kind ought not 
tostand on mere inference. His argument for 
the opposite construction, that the right to 
vote may be abridged for any other cause than 
those enumerated in the amendment, is drawn 
only by an inference from it. The affirmative 
language is that the right shall not be abridged 
for certain causes; and then by an inference 
the Senator says it may be abridged for oth- 
ers. In other words, his argument is that I 
am not at liberty to infer from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States rights for women or 
rights for mankind. I shall not extend it by 


inference in favor of freedom, but any infer- | 


ence which will limit its operation, which 
will destroy or curtail its meaning, is legiti- 
mate. 

Mr. MerRRIMON. What clause of the Con- 


stitution does the Senator assert creates the | 


right ? 
Mr. SARGENT. The firgt section of the 
fifteenth amendment declares that the right 


shall take place, to fix the places where the 
voting shall be done, and they have the right 
to fix the age at which voting shall be exer- 
cised. But under the Constitution they have 
no power to prescribe a test which is not 
equally attainable by all persons. They have 
no right to say that only a white man shall 
vote, forthat would exclude black men. They 
have no right to say that only black men shal! 
vote, for that would exclude whitemen. They 
have no right to say that only men shall vote, 
| for that would exclude women. The Consti- 
| tution says that all shall be put on an equali- 
ty in this respect, that any test which may be 
| required shall apply to all alike, men and wo- 
| men, black or white. 

Mr. BAYARD. But the law does no such 
thing. There are classes, and a very large 
| and great class in the State that the Senator 

represents, who cannot become citizens of 
| the United States and cannot vote there. 
Mr. SARGENT. Why not? 
| Mr, BAyAarp, Because of their race; be- 
| cause they are Asiatics and not Africans. 

| Mr. SARGENT. The Constitution of the 


of citizens of the United States to vote sball | United States does not prevent it. 
not be denied or abridged—speaking of it as! Mr BAYarp. No; but the law of Con- 


an affirmative right; not speaking of it as 
here established, but as a right which of 
course must have been established before 
that time in order to exist, and that right 
was established by the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

Now, sir, to show that I do not strain the 
interpretation of the Constitution I desire to 
refer to some few authorities even under the 
old Constitution, which go very far to answer 
the authority that the Senator cited. Bush- 


rod Washington, a member of the United | 


States Supreme Court, aud well known asa 
jurist of high attainments and great powers 
of mind, in the case of Corfield vs. Coryell de- 
clared what I shall read, which is approvingly 
cited by Kent, the master writer upon Ameri- 
ean law, in the second volume of his Com- 
mentaries: 

It was declared in Corfield rs. Coryell that the priv- 
ileges and immunities conceded by the Constitution of 
the United States to citizens in the several States 
were to be confined to those which were in their na- 
ture fundamental, and belonged of right to the citi- 
zens of all free governments, Such are the rights of 
protection of life and liberty, and to acquire and en- 
joy property, and to pay no higher impositions than 
other citizens, and to pass through or reside in the 
State at pleasure, and to enjoy the elective franchise 
according to the regulations of the laws of the State. 


Those, according to the decision‘in Corfield 
vs. Coryell, cited approvingly by Chancellor 
Kent, are the rights and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States. Then comesin the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which declares that “all 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States, and further, 
that “no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States.” 

Now, sir, I quote from Bouvier’s Law Dic- 
tiofary, under the title of “citizen.” He 
gives what the word means, first in English 
ae and then he comes down to American 

aw. 

One who, under the Constitution and laws ofthe Uni- 
ted States, has a right to vote for Representatives in 
Congress and other public officers, and who is qualified 
to fill offices in the gift of the people. 

In the face of authorities like these, who 
shall deny that the right to vote is one of 
those privileges and immunities of citizen- 
ship, or that citizenship itself carries with it 
that highest right? Go into literature and 
you find the same definition; as, for instance, 
in the work which I hold in my hand enti- 
tled “Words aad their uses,” by R. Grant 
White. He says: 

A citizen is a person who has certain political rights, 
and the word is properly used only to imply or sug- 
gest the possession of these rights, 

Is it a mere question of privilege or immu- 
nity? Itis aright which exists; and so it is 
considered in all the law; so it is treated in 
the well-considered decisions on the subject, 
and by the text writers. 

By the pledge which was given by the Domi- 
nant party of the country in their last nation- 
al convention, by the allegiance which Demo- 
crats themselves owe to the Constitution of 
the United States, by the higher benefit 
which will be conferred upon society, upon 
the women themselves who are struggling for 
a chance in life, and upon men themselves by 
the purification of society, I ask that this 
amendment be adopted. 

Mr. BayArp. [ should like to ask the 
honorable Senator a question before he takes 
his seat. I understand that he denies the 
power of the Congress of the United States 
or of a State to exclude a female from voting, 
to make an exclusion based upon sex, because 
it would be an infringement of her rights as a 
citizen, under the meaning of that word in 
the Constitution, according to the construc- 
tion given it by the courts. Ishould like to 
ask him whether he considers that an exclu- 
sion by reason of age is not just as arbitrary 
and unauthorized as the exclusion by reason 
of sex, and by what right can it be that a 
State or the United States shall arbitrarily fix 
a period in a person’s life at which he shall 
attain his civil rights? In most of the States, 
and by the common law of England, the age 
of twenty-one years was fixed as what they 
term the majority, when a person becomes 
sui juris. Under the laws of the various 
States of this Union, following the laws of 
other civilized communities of older date, a 
period has been fixed in the life of man at 
which he attains his civil rights. Ordinarily 

it is at the age of twenty-one years; under 
the civillaw it istwenty-five; itissoin France; 
it is so in Spain; it issoin the French and 
Spanish colonies. Among the English-speak- 
ing people the age of twenty-one years is the 
period fixed. If the rights which have been 
spoken of by the Senator from Indiana and 
the Senator from California are inalienable, 
natural rights, are part and parcel of those 
“privileges and immunities” referred to by 
the Constitution of the United States, how 
can it be that a law, a mere arbitrary enact- 
ment by a State or by Congress, shall exclude 
&man who is twenty years and six months 
old from exercising those inalienable rights, 
those privileges and immunities which six 
months after, by the mere difference of time, 
they permit him to enjoy? I have stated the 
question at length for the purpose of letting 
o Senator from California answer it more 
vy. 

Mr. Sarcent. Mr. President, I do not 
think the Constitution prevents a regulation 
of the power to yote. The States unquestion- 





| gress preventsit. The Senator says they are 
| all entitled under the law. 

| Mr. SarGentr. I will not detain the Sen- 
| ate now on the point referred to by the Sena- 
|tor. He has shifted his ground and I will 
| net now follow him. Whenever legislation 
/comes up on that subject I will discuss it. 
They are not citizens of the United States. 
|ITam dealing now with citizens whose privi- 
| leges and immunities as such no one has a 
| right to abridge. 

Mr. Ferry, of Michigan. It is not my in- 
| tention to speak on the merits of this prop- 
| osition; but inasmuch as the Senator from 
Maine |Mr. Morritt] has raised the ques- 
tion of consistency and appealed to his rec- 
ord, it reminds me of the fact that the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage appeared as early, I 
think, as 1858, before the Legislature of Mich- 
igan. I had the honor of holding a seat in 
the Senate of the State at that time, and the 
question was referred to the committee of 
which I was a member, and it fell to my lot 
to consider the subject and report upon it. If 
my recollection serves me rightly the resolu- 
tion favoring the right of women to vote was 
lost by but a majority of three in the Michi- 
gan Senate. 

a. EpMuNDS. Which way was the re- 

ort 

, Mr. Ferry, of Michigan. I am reminded 
by the Senator from Vermont that perhaps I 
have not intimated which side the report took. 
The report was in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
and it may be regarded as havinz contributed 
to so large a vote. To-day, sir, is the first 
time since that occasion that I have been 
officially called upon to record my judgment 
upon the same question. I bave had no rea- 
son since that report was drawn to shake my 
belief that the right of Suffrage will not be 
jeopardized or perverted if wielded by the 
handof Woman, Believing that nowand de- 
siring to act in accord with my action in 1858 
in the Senate of my native State, I am glad 
of the opportunity to prove my consistency by 
voting for Woman Suffrage to-day. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I am quite 
content that this experiment of Woman Suf- 
frage should be tried in this new Territory. 
I believe that Woman Suffrage is coming with 
the other ameliorations and changes which 
have been tending for so many yearsin the 
same direction. I have not taken any part 
in the measures which have been agitated to 
hasten that event. I think it will come in its 
own good time; but I should do very great 
injustice to myself if I should allow it to be 
supposed that my opinion is based upon some 
of the arguments that have been made here. 
I do not believe that Suffrage is a natural 
right. I believe itis a right that grows out of 
society, a political right, and that it is within 
the body politic to decide upon its limits, its 
modifications, and its conditions. The only 
question in my mind is whether it is proper 
and expedient. I think that the fourteenth 
eae has nothing whatever to do with 

t. 

Mr. Morton. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Rhode Island, the Senator from Maine, 
and the Senator from North Carolina have all 
said that the right to vote is not a natural 
right, but merely apolitical right. Is notthat 
a distinction without a difference? If Ihave 
a natural right, I have a right to use the nec- 
essary and proper means to enforce that 
right; itis a part of it. To say that I havea 
natural right but have not the right to use 
the means for its protection is illogical; it 
makes nonsense of it. The natural and pro- 
per means to enforce any right are a part of it. 
You say I havethe right of self defense. That 
is one of the natural rights; everybody con- 
‘cedes it. If I have the right of self-defense, 
the natural and proper and necessary means 
of self-protection are a part of it, and to take 
from me the natural and effective means of 
ens myself is to take from me the right 

tself. 

Now, sir, the Declaration of Independence 
—and I come back to the great charter of our 
rights, our confession of faith in this country 
—goes on to define natural rights, the right 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and declares that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted, which derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 
Government, therefore, is the means of secur- 
ing natural rights, and the government should 
depend upon the consent of the governed. 
Therefore the right to give my consent or to 
withhold my consent is a part of the natural 
right; and taking that from me, what is the 
other worth ? 

Let us come down to the substance and put 
away these shadowy distinctions. To say 
that I have aright to defend myself, the right 
of self-defense, but that I have no right to use 
the knife or the weapon or the staff or any 
instrument necessary for that purpose to -pro- 
tect my life against the assassin, is nonsense. 
Whatever is the natural and proper means to 
execute the natural right becomes a part of it. 
So far as the right of government is con- 
cerned, the right to assent, to consent, or to 
dissent, the natural means under our system 
of government is the right to vote. You can- 
not conceive of any other. Therefore it is a 
part of the right and witbout that the other 
is worth nothing. 

The Senator from North Carolina says that 
the women of the country have consented to 
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Possessed by the Well-Known Authors, the 
Beautiful Heliotype Portraits, Enygravings, 
Fac-Simile Letters, its Size (504 pages, 12 
mo.,) and low price, ($1.50), combine te 
render thisthe most Pepular Beok ef the 


| day.—Agents Wanted. 
It is no humbug, and warranted to give perfect | 


BOSTON: D, LOTHROP § CO., Publishers. 
Send for their full Illustrated Catalogue. 


2—4t 


WANTED IN ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


A woman with three children would like board in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., about the 7th of July, for a few 
days, and after that four rooms suitable for house- 
keeping. Address L, K. T. F., 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 21—4t 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY, 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Dichl, 
4—ly 











BUY THE BesT. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mall for 
$1.50, Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 


li— 3 Tremonr PLAcE, Boston, 





JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


> Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 






: These are the Watches exhibited 
=n in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
‘ who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 


Wm. Bond & Son, 3). 


17 CONGRESS STREET. 
23— 


Low Priced Music Books. 
- Attractive, Useful and Very Popular 


CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS, 





Reed Organs, Piano & Violin. 


River of Life, 35 cts. Best Sabbath School Song Book. 


CANTATA of ESTHER. Dramatised, 50 cts. 
Immensely popular. 


FATHER KEMP’S OLD FOLKS TUNES. 


40 cts. Much enlarged. Sung everywhere, 
River of Life, 35 cts. Best Sabbath School Song Book, 


WINNER’S NEW SCHOOL for Piano, Cab- 
inet Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Accordeon, 
Fife Flute, Flageolet, Clarionet. Price of each 
Book, 75 cts. 


River of Life, 85 cts. Best Book for Sabbath Sckools. 
WINNER’S BAND of FOUR. 1.00. 
lst and 2nd Violin, Cornet or Clarionet, and Bass. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York, 
23— 





EXCELSIOR LAWN - MOWER! 


Greatly Improved for 1874. 


IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF. ANY 
LAWN-MOWER IN THE WORLD. | 


= awe 


a 











Loe 


Mia 





iL hens \ + ONAN A * 

It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical 
operation on Central Park, and all the other City 
Parks, New York; Government Grounds and City 
Parks, Washington; Boston Common, Boston; Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every promi- 
nent Park throughout the United States and Canada. 


Four sizes for haud-power}; Four sizes for 
horse=power. Prices from $15 to $200. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, 

Also Ploughs, Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, 
Seed-Sowers, Garden and Field Rollers, Churns, 
Weather- Vanes, Shovels, Hoes, Rakes, Grass-Shears, 
Grass-Hooks, Toy Tools, Plough Castings for repairs, 
Mowing -Machines, Hay-Tedders, Horse - Rakes, 
Scythes and Snaths, Grindstones, Grindstone-Irons, 
Manure and Spading Forks, together with the largest 
variety of Tools suitable for Farm and Garden use to 
be found in this country, at the lowest cash prices. 

Also Pure Peruvian Guano, Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, Fine Ground Bones, and Grafton Mineral In- 
sect Destroyer, at 


PARKER & GANNETT’S 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


Nos. 49 North Market St., and 46 Mer- 
chants Row, Boston, Mass. 
21—4t 


191 


_— INOT GO WEST. 


Superior Littl Farme—Within 35 Miles 
of Besten—Healthy Lecation— Ne Ague 

| —Perfect Tithe Pare Water—Lew 

| Taxes—Nothing Objectionable, 


| ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE R. R. 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 

| A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 

| eetliblevel; good rich soll; keeps 2 cows and 
» 3 


| horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
| derpinning. Barn 90x25, with cellar = and car- 


riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
| built for #2000 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
| neighboring villages A great bargain i« offered. 


Price only 81700 Anry to 
| GEO. H. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
on firet floor, attics unfinishes Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; ljacres 
land with pear and apple trees. Trice only $600, 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPLN, 4 Tremont Row, Bostor. 


FORTY ACRE FARM--Only $300 down 
Phe: mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston, 
ai acres in weed: level land, free from 


stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season, Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with reen blinds, 
in good repair. Barn 40x36, Carriage-house, shed, 
¢. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors, Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply toGro, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 

AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 

ABP newton, excellent 7-acre farm, 14 miles 

~A&.from depot, Dean Academy, &e.; 30 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 12 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 65x26, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the price asked. Price $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Geo, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 
FR acres for $1.00—One mile south of Bell- 
aaeingham Village; good deep suil, free from 


stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 thrift 
fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1)-story house with 
L, 36x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
small stable and woodshed, all connected, and in per- 
fect repair, A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade trees; 
good neighbors. Price only $1200, $600 cash. Apply 
to Gro, i. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


* A SNUG HOME FOR 8900— At Bellingham, 








On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 

Pb steck: TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

dik LIBRARY, etc. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are iu wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
kseps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 hea 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings 7 aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded — 10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 80x24; 
ehed and ice-house--all in complete repair, The own- 
tr has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
sate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and treck and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Gro, H, 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 








Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 


HAMPTON FALLS—Within } mile of the 

(AB ceret, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 

eda proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
ided; 


taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well div 

cuts 30 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year, The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard. 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, ery hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from ree 79 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this e+tate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
yayments. Full particulars of Geo, H. CHAPIN, %4 

remont Row, Boston. 





SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 

The wellknown and popular ‘Tower 
House,’’ at Falmouth Heights, Mass., is now 
offered for sa'e, completely furnished, The 
house is 100 feet long, with a broad piazza 
extending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 
independent of the house. Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen. 
A short distance away is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine bowling and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
mert, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ill health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England. Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff directly opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second greatest 
tuoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 40 sails 
daily passing in plain view; eee for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a diversity of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. In front of the 
house is a large park, beautifully ones to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water by a force pump all over the house. The facili- 
ties for Dathing, ating and fishing are unsurpassed. 
The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the aeons apartments unusually comfortable 
and the whole place has an air of order, comfort and 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be so'd at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The greater part of the purchase a 
may remain on mortgage. For photographs and fu 1 
particulars apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, New England 
Farm Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 








TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 

A224> Boston, a good 14 story house, painted and 
tLe blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- ~~ 
OUI 


- shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, w 
ot a pee carpenter shop and a good — 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, leyel, = a’ -- 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, of news 4 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &e. ayn - 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts -  wOaee per 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, ba naee a a 
year; owner must seK but does not — , he poomers $s 
Foxboro is a flourishing town, emp oping ay 
thousand hands. Apply to Geo. H. 4 N,; 
Tremont Row, Bos.on. 

—_— 


For any description of country real estate ge to 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Row, Boston 
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WOMEN IN THE GRANGES. 





ty which is already setting in, and which | 
promises so much for the future. 

But we cannot linger long over this begin- 
ning of v'ctory, for we have still a hard strug- 
gle before us. The next three or four years | 
will probably be very trying t> most of us- 
The thorns may pierce deeply and the cross 

drag heavily, but I hope and believe that | 


The Granges are making great headway in 
Virginia, andit gives us pleasure to record the 
fact, for we deem it to be the forerunner of 
prosperity to the farmers of our state. We 
do not look upon this move asin any way op 
posed to the great interest of Virginia, but 
rather believe that our farmers, who are intel 


' forward with pleasure, to the tide of prosperi- | committee, also, a resolution thanking the | adolescence. 


But our dogs adore us, without a [ become a great favorite with children. It is, 
nineteen Senators who voted for Woman Suf- | suspicion of our shortcomings.” M. P. T. matter of regret that so few fairy tales are now 
frage in the Senate of the United States, also | «sy 4 any Suone.” A collection of Poems. | ¥Titten for the young. No other stories, how- 
a resolution expressing sympathy with the | Roberts Brothers. | ever well-told or absorbing, afford euch unfail- 
struggle in Michigan and calling for aid to | One of the cherished delusions of people | ing and lasting delight to the minds of children, 
the cause. going off for the summer is that they want | as those which first introduce them to the fairy 

A lady, who desired to remain unknown, pre- books, and no one could minister more pleas- | realm of imagination. Why is it that so few 
sented a beautiful gold chain to the society ,to be antly to a mind thus diseased than the pub- | of the many talented and successfal writers for 
sold for the benefit of Michigan, and arrange- | lishers of the dainty little volume before us | children in America ever venture into the do- 


orm societies, which wi 
ligent men, will thus form societies, which will American women will be found equal to the | ments were at once made to dispose of it by a | 


trial. They certainly will, if they can realize | raffle. 

the importance of the issue, which involves| A pamphlet on ‘‘National Justice, Civil | 

rot only the welfare of themselves and their Equity and Constitutional Rights of Women to | 

children, but, as I believe, the very existence the Ballot,” was read by Mrs. Woll, which gave 

of Free Government. a clear and able summary of the legal argu- 
One thing will comfort us. The issue is | ments for Woman Suffrage. 

not a doubtful one, for as certainly as Christ | Considerable discussion among the members 

came into the world to establish righteous- | of the society followed the reading, several 

ness, so certainly will the work be accom- members wishing to have it understood that 

| plished. We should take heart then, for we | they did not indorse the claim to vote under 

| are working on the side that wins; theside of | the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

| eternal Truth. After short speeches by special request from 
Earnestly desiring to sid the work in Mich- | Dr. Redfield and Col. Buckingham, the meeting 

igan, I will send twenty-five dollars to the | adjourned. L.D B. 

| JouRNAL to pay for a8 many compaign sub- | 

scriptions for the paper as that amount will 

cover; the papers to be sent to persons in 

| Michigan whose names will be sent by Mrs. | 


orcve a protection against monopoly and extor- 
tion and at the same time be of great service 
in the interchange of ideas and practical expe 
rience, thus doing more in a year to advance 
the interest of agriculture, than could other- 
wise be accomplished in ten 

As a social club the Grange presents the 
very best possible form that can be found, for | 
there is the hallowed influence of woman, and 
wherever woman is, her benign influence tends 
to elevate and advance man’s moral character ; 
in other societies, where women are excluded, 
we may find pleasure, profit and enjoyment, 
but here we find elevation for our morals and | 
manners, as well as protection for our proper- 
ty andthe advancement of husbandry. We 
were doubtful at first of the propriety of ad 
mitting ladies to the Granges, but after mature 
consideration have concluded that as many of 
our ladies are deeply interested in farming pur- | 
suite, in fact we can point to instances where 
Aadies are excellent and most successful far 





UNIVERSITY DEGREES FOR LADIES. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of May 14 says: 

: “Yesterday was presentation day atthe Lon- 
Lucinda H. Stone, I believe more good can | don University, and there was a numerous at- 
be done with a small amount in this way | tendance of prizemen and their friends. Earl 
than in any other. n.N.H. | Granville, the Chancellor, presided, and among 
| those present were Sir John Lubbock and Mr. 
Lowe. Lord Granville, referring to the sub- 
. . ject of the admission of ladies to degrees, which 
BROOKLYN WOMAN'S BUSINESS UNION. | had been discussed the previous day in Con- 
, : ; — ” ee “wo. | Vocation and carried by a majority of votes, 
excluded ‘ is the natural question that arises; Eorrors Wom AN 8 Jot RNAL. The Wo | said the question would be brought before the 
if her husband, father, brother, friend is to be | man’s Business Union, Brooklyn, is also the | Senate, and would be considered with the great 
| headquarters of the “New York State Wo- | care that such a subject required. It was said 
(he remarked) that a majority of the women 





St. Louis. 


mers; in many branches of the farm the hand 





————-- —.»ee 


of woman is indispensable ; then, if the Grange 
is to benefit the farmer why should women be | 





benefited by going into the Grange, why ex 
‘lude her who is ¢ ‘+h interested i man Suffrage Society,” and “Brooklyn Wo- \ ! 1 1 L , 
ciate ber wae ts ” wom interested a a ’. Club.’ mr ereaniantion nd doin of England did not desire this addition to their 
that concerns their welfare? Her quick wit | mans “lub. ~ oo 8 | privileges; but even if that were so, it was no 
can often sulve problems that men cannot so | much for the elevation and enfranchisement | reason why the minority should be excluded 
easily see into, hence her necessity in the | of Woman, and I enclose you a brief sketch | from what would put them on an equality with 
Grange, and above all her moral influence | Of its plan and working, asking you to give it oe ara =. iy open. ie miaauee of 

_ Sell ; ” 1e University on the general education of the 
sanctifies the Grange and makes it as sacred as | 4 place in the JouRNAL; for, as you know, it : 


, country, it became a critical question whether 
is not so much what we say as what we | they were entitled tu refuse that which some 


the hearth stone or altar. — Virginia Fireside. 


—-— achieve that is to eradicate the deeply rooted | of the most intellectual of the sex thought it 
| j j i igh t and advantageous for them to possess 
»judice ’ born of ages of ignorance and sup- | ™8" geous 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE IN OHIO. | prejuc 8 £ g P Mr. L said that th lived i qui t 


| pression, relative to the mental capacity of . 

We take the liberty of printing the follow. | = :. noe hand . coe times, but whatever times came, he hoped the 
, heen Gem & aeleate lattes af | Woman, especially as to her business qualifi- | University of London would be found true to the 
ng vr - . private fetter oF our ¢8 | cations ; and whatever is noteworthy in this | principles on which it was founded, and adhere 
teemed frien » oe Janney of Ohio: | respect should be brought to public notice. strictly to the principle of maintaining a high 

* * * Please coriect the statement that | I 5 hardly can thet I am ereatiy later- standard of education. With regard to the 
Iam ‘a leader in the Woman's ‘Temperance rene maney Sey 8 y question of giving degrees to ladies, Mr. Lowe 
Crusade.” Itis a mistake. L received a fall | ested in the JourNAL, as well as in the work | remarked that it was not now the practice of 
in January, and have been an invalid for |i: is doing. God give you a success com- | representatives to go against the majority of 
months—was hardly able to attend and preside | mensurate with its merits, and the sacredness | their constituents. Besides, ladies were ad- 


at the first mecting of women ia this city, at ‘ mitted now to certificates of honor, and to add 
which I made a short address. Afterwards I | of its mission. My name is not entirely un- 


: , to that the title of degree would be of the 
wrote several articles fur publication, but was | familiar to you, as 1 have written for some | greatest possible advantage. It was just the 
obliged to leave home and place myself under | years. When the pressure from my ordinary | difference to the women whether they should 
the care of a physician. 


work is less urgent, I will send you some be paid in foreign coin, the value of which no 
I have watched the movement here and else- | one was sure of, or whether they would be 





| 





where with great interest, and have tried toin- | contributions. Respectfully, paid in sovereigns, which all knew the worth 
form myself in regard to ell its bearings, and | Mary Grac HALPINE. of.” 
since my return and partial restoration, have a sa a 

| 





counseled with those who sought advice. Last 
week I prepared a plan for reorganization of |NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE S0- 
& League in this place. But I have not been CIETY, | 
able to attend the meetings nor to take any ac. | - . a . | i "i ili i 

tive part, and of course have not led in the | The New York City Woman Suffrage Soci- ee Oe ee eon tee 
movement here. The Young Men's League, | ety held its annual meeting at the residence of With twenty illustrations. Boston: Roberts 
which was formed through their instrumental- | the President, Mrs. Lozier, 361 West 34th St., , ; 


: - 7 Brothers. 

ity, now numbers over two hundred in this Thursday eveni June 4 . . . 

place, and one of their aims is to sce that laws | ° 1! ane »- Pndriapetned renege We have here a comparatively inexpensive 

and ordinances are enforced. They reporteda The President stated that, as this was the an- | edition of Mr. Hamerton’s entertaining tales 
* Case vr: j 4 ‘ve | i z | . 

number of cases to the grand jury, several | nual meeting, full reports from the officers about animals. He writes tenderly and lov- 


weeks ago, and had their witnesses sworn, | y ould be expected 2 - pon 
but the grand jurors refused to examine them. — | ingly of animals familiar to us all, and declares 


The committee will report to the League at The Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. L. D. with amusing emphasis that a man who docs 
thatr pent meeting when a report will be pub- oe — “> on had rey yon | not love dogs is “ utterly dead to all the better 
ished. | hundred and seven letters during the year, be- | i ” : : 

The Women’s Temperance League, and | sides sending out several thousand circ ome feolings of our venta He justly complains 
Young Men's League, work in unison. Wo- | aes & ousan culars, | that men have too little insight into the char 
men are learning many things they did not | postal cards, ete. ; acter of the lower animals; thus the horse to 
know before, which is nerving chem for a lite: | The Chairman of the Executive Committee, | some men is “simply a locomotive, into which 
work, and you and I can see what that means. | Mrs. A’ V. Hallock, reported that the society | his owner puts fuel and water at stated times 


One woman was asked why she had ceased : i > i | : . 

going out with the ost a A slit had increased in a year from a membership of | that it may make his wheels go round.” He 
“ Well,” she replied, ‘I will tell you; I have | 70 to nearly 300, that it had circulated a Me- | tells us that we should avoid the error of judg- 

fallen from grace, and feel more like going | moria! for signature, protesting against the tax- ing animals according to human standpoints 

to the polls with a pistol in my pocket than | ation of women who cannot vote, that this Me- | ang believes that “when a tiger eats a man the 


like praying ; but you need not tell it.” | morial had been presented to the Legislature | act js not more blameable than the act of a 


Last spring I went alone to a primary meet- | . , : 
ing in this place to see how things were done. | and a special hearing granted the Memorial- | man who opens andeats anoyster.” “A wolf's 
only fault,” says Mr. Hamerton, “‘is his fondness 


LITERARY NOTICES, 





I did not see many of our best men there, but I | ists by the Judiciary Committee of that body ; 


saw some of our worst. ‘There were quite a | ill i i i i : 

number, whe hace in and ay pelaainlon, that alee ot tne oe were shen for mutton, and a young lady with a healthy 
gave me a courteous recognition; but no one | subsequently — presented to the gislature appetite has the same failing, only she is not 
manifested in any way that they thought me | by Mr. Eugene D. Berri. That during the obliged to resort to theft.’’ He maintains that 
out of place. Although Ido not approve ofsay- | year the society had held, besides its regular | man’s character is clearly influenced by the an- 
ing anything about suffrage, publicly, in con- | monthly meetings at the house of the Presi- | ; i i 

nection with the prayer-movement, it is dis- lent pd gt ti in tl it d vi imale with engsny ae ao gpepevan she a 
cussed privately by many who are ready for | com, e public meetings = ne cl 'y and V1- | ionship of theox is not a strong stimulus to 
it. Indeed, I shall not be surprized if there | cinity. Two of these, the indignation meet- | intellectual achievement, but it gives us needed 
eget eon — rood — ae | ing on the case of Miss Anthony, — 2 1873, | calm. Alluding to the saucisson de Lyon, a 

@ ons é $ @ canvass Tor | and the Celebration of the Boston Tea P, ic 

the anti-license ticket. There seems to be lit- | ) . . = sd a a “arty, | much esteemed article of food made of raw 
tle difference between going and asking a man, | Dec. 16, 1873, having been very largely at- | donkey, he exclaims: “‘it really does seem as if 
in the right spirit, not to sell liquor, and going | tended and of marked influence, while the re- | the whole human race had misunderstood the 
in the same spirit to ask a man not to vote for | ception tendered to Miss Clara Barton, Oct. 15, uses of the ass. Men had an idea that don- 


license. x . , : 
It really seems to me that nothing short of | 1678, wae o& agnecsite social seunten. The keys must be useful in some way, and they 


the street praying movement will arouse this | '@Port closed by congratulating the society on committed the fatal error of riding and driving, 
apathy and indifference among men, which has | the steady growth of its cause in the past | instead of cooking and eating them,” 


rmitted the rum element to get into power. | twelvemonth. } i t 
e have to take things as they are, and ought | _ Me. Hemesten gives, for the mest past, ebly 


to stand in the way of no one who steps for- | ™ honprepei ore ehtem, mperten | the result of personal observation. He looks 
ward in the fulfilment of a known duty. | that during the year the society had received at animals with an artist’s eye, and has a good 
Seeing the effects of this work upon women | $229 and spent $231. The trifling deficit was | deal to say about animal painters and paint- 


themselves, as I have done, I always feel | d ibuti ‘ . 
pained when I meet with anything foeen the | ee oe | ing. The general reader will hardly care to 


ns of prominent Woman Suffragists written | The society then proceeded to the election | know what animal affords *‘the finest studies 
in a spirit of condemnation. of officers for the ensuing year, which resulted | of black and white, of delicate warm and cold 
Yours truly, | as follows: %° hat ticul in the kid’ 

Columbus, O. : . greys,” or what particular curve in the kid's 
sagt President, Mrs. C. S. Lozier, M. D. | head, for instance, “ gives a valuable accent in 
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MISSOURI AID FOR MICHIGAN. ° Vice en Mesdames Hallock, Wendt, | g drawing.” But he will find enough in the 
‘ ee oe book to interest, amuse and instruct. These 
Epiror'’s JourNAL.—It is scarcely neces-| Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Hannah M. | rambling chapters are largely made up of an- 


sary to say that we of St. Louis feel a deepin- | Shepard. ecdotes; the author is fond of the chase, des. 
terest in the coming campaign in Michigan. Recording Secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Cook. | cribes boar-hunting in France, and tells asin 
As the beginning of a struggle, which must Treasurer, Miss Jennie McAdam. | wonderful stories of educated dogs. 
ultimate in victory, whatever be the immedi-| Chairman Executive Committee, Mrs.L.D,| «Tet us not,” he says, “undervalue the 
ate result i: Michigan, it has our sympathies. | Blake. love which rises up to us from below, bathing 
We have not yet ceased rejoicing over the A resolution upon the death of Hon. David our feetin warmth. Only the love of animals 
victory achieved in this city in the repeal of | B. Mellish, late member of Congress from New | and that of children while they are still very 
our wicked city ordinances. A purer and | York, expressing a sense of the loss sustained young, is absolutely free from criticism. All 
healthier spirit seems already to pervade our| by the cause in the absence of his able | our contemporaries criticise us; even our 


have done in this instance. 

There certainly is some virtue in holding | 
books in your hand, or having them in your 
pocket occasionally. We have heard even of 
a new plan of meditation on this principle of | 
efficacy. On the prophylactic system, it may | 
be safely recommended; for if you can plead | 
a book of your own, you are comparatively | 
protected from those of other people, which | 
is something. Try the experiment by all | 
means with “Sea and Shore” that lies so | 
temptingly on the table with gleams of sun- 
shine in tha lettering of its cool-grey-sand-col- 
ored covers, and edges all aflame like the scar- 
let tufts of the ocean. 

It was wittily said once of an excellent wo- 
man that she spent all her time trying to sup- 
ply wants of which no one was aware but 
herself. Not so this time with Mrs. Goddard | 
and Miss Harriet Preston, editors of this at- | 
tractive volume. It has been often lamented | 
that “Thalatta,” compiled twenty years ago | 
by Samuel Longfellow, is entirely out of print. | 
In “Sea and Shore,” however, only seven of | 
these beautiful selections are reproduced, so a | 
new edition of that cherished little book is | 
still desirable in view of the constant acces- | 
sions to our poetical literature. In the vol- | 
ume before us we find gems by Miss Muloch, | 
E. S. Phelps, Celia Thaxter, H. H. Frances, 
R. Havergall, Wm. F. Howells, David A. Was- 
son and others, that have been written withia 
the last decade. Taste is proverbially arbitra- 
ry; but, with the fervor of personal predilec- 
tion, we find ourselves wondering how any 
one could choose Celia Thaxter’s ‘Sand Pi- 
per” and let the “Day of Doom” go, or take 
Alice Carey’s “Gray Swan” and leave out her 
sister Phebe’s “Ebb-tide,” and our criticism 
upon the compilation would be that in some 
respects it is more critical than popular. For 
instance, there are three different versions of 
“Count Arnaldos,” two of the passage from 
Simopides and two also of the oft-quoted 
“Loosiug of the Winds” fromthe neid of 
Virgil. When there are so many candidates 
fur the places you cannot help feeling that 
one good translation would have sufficed of 
each of these poems, and the same may be 
said in regard to the French pieces at the end 
of the volume. Except perhaps the last se- 
lection from Victor Hugo, they are not very 
beautiful in themselves and their places could 
have been so well filled by “A Fire of Drift- 
wood,” “The Wreck of the Hesperus,’’ “Sir 
Patrick Speris,’’ something of Shelley’s,or a 
“Song” of Christina G. Rossetti’s. 

Perhaps it is ungracious to find fault, where 
there is so much to praise, and no doubt “Sea 
and Shore” will meet with a cordial reception. 
A youog lady on her travels last summer 
amused her companions extremely by her as- 
siduous reading of Ruskin’s “Modern Paint- 
ers,” while she was rowed along in the midst 
of grand scenery, which they had come a long 
way especially to epjoy and which she might 
never behold again. That is one way of using 
a praiseworthy book, but we all know of other 
ways in trying seasons, prolonged calms, rainy 
mornings in boarding-house parlors or in 
“Tents on Beaches,” waiting moments, when 
such a little book as this would be an invalu- 
able resource, and a welcome ally. M. 
Puantasmion, A Fairy Tale.—By Sara Col- 
eridge. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
‘‘Phantasmion” was the author’s only work 
of fiction, and in its composition she beguiled 
the tedious hours of a long sickness. This 
fairy tale was published in England many 
years ago, where it met with limited success, a 
result which the writer of the preface to the 
present edition attributes wholly to the mis- 
management of its publisher. It has long been 
out of print, and is now offered to a new gen- 
eration of readers. 

Phantasmion, a young prince, seeks the hand 
of a fair maiden, and in pursuit of his object 
meets with many wonderfuladventures. This 
is the main thread of this tangled web of phan- 
tasies, and about it all the others are woven. 
The scenery ofthe story is that of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, but the wild beauties of 
that region are interspersed by brilliant color- 
ing borrowed from tropical climes. An effec- 
tive background is thus afforded for the shad- 
owy characters, the warlike heroes, distressed 
dameels, fairies and witches who play their 
fantastic part in the story. Sara Coleridge 
says in the Preface, “Its supernatural beings 
have rather a German than an English char- 
acter. The legends of Number Nip, and the 
exquisite fancy of Undine are their near- 
est prototypes. But the various powers and 
spirits of earth, and sea and sky, have more of 
the bright and fresh Greek or early Latin im- 
agination in them than any other or later myth- 
ology.’’ 

The reader will enjoy the author’s delicate 
fancies and richness of imagination, and feel a 
certain degree of interest in the progress of the 
tale. But the story as a whole lacks clearness 
and simplicity. It is long and complicated, 








atmosphere, and we are beginning tu look | advocacy, was presented from the executive | wives do, in their hearts, and our sons, in their 


and for that reason if for no other, unlikely to 


mains of pure fancy # 

The characters in ‘‘Phantasmion,” are very 
musical, and their songs are introduced through- 
out the book. These versee are often very 
pretty, but many of them might have been 
omitted without det:iment to the story. One 
of the shortest and best we give below: 

“The winds were whispering, the waters glistening 

A bay-tree shaded a sun-lit stream ; 

Blasts came lighting, the bcy-tree smiting; 

When leaf and flower, hke a morning dream, 

Vanished suddenly. 
The winds yet whigper, the waters glister, 
And softly below the bay-tree glide; 
Vain is their cherishing, for, slowly perishing, 

It doth but cumber the river side, 

ess in summer-time. 
M.P.T. 
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est sense of the word. Nay, sir, not only so, 
but it is a step in defiance of the laws of re- 
vealed religion as given to men. If there be 
or2 institution which it seems to me has affect- 
ed the character of this country, which has af- 
fected the whole character of modern civiliza 
tion, the results of which we can but imper- 
fectly trace and but partly recognize, it is the 
effect of the institution of Christian marriage, 
the mysteridus tie uniting the one man and the 
one woman until they shall become one and 
not two persons. It is an institution which is 
mysterious, which is beyond the reach and the 
understanding of man, but he certainly can 
best exhibit his sense of duty and proper obli 
gation when he reverently shall submit to and 
recognize its wisdom. All such laws as pro- 
posed by this amendment are stumbling-blocks, 
and are meant to be stumbling-blocks, in the 
way of pow od goog union of the sexes which 
was intended by the law of Christian mar- 
riage. 

Suffrage is a political franchise ; it is not a 
right, because the word “right” is used in ref- 
erence to voting in the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution that does not make it a 
right. It is in the very nature of government 
a political privilege confided, according to the 
exigency, the expediency, by the wisdom of 
those who control the Government, to a cer- 
tain class. The suggestion of the Senator from 
Vermont to the Senator from Indiana was en- 
tirely sound, and it was unanswered by the 
Senator :rom Indiana, and it is unanswerable 
by him or any one else. If this right to vote 
be what the Senator from Indiana declares it 
to be, a natural and inalienable right, then you 
have no more right to deny it to a person who 
is under the age of twenty-one than you have 
to deny it to a person who is over the age of 
twenty-one years. Sir, the difference is radi- 
eal. Voting is no right; it is a privilege 
granted, a fraachise which is granted to cer- 
tain classes, more or less extended, accord- 
ing to the supposed expediency which shall 
control the minds of those who frame the con- 
stitution of government for a people. There 
is no wrong done, so far as the abnegation of 
aright is involved, by denying this to certain 
classes of a community, whether on account of 
age or sex or any other supposed causes of dis- 
qualification. In this country the whole foun- 
dation ot our institutions has been that the 
male sex when arrived at years of supposed 
discretion alone should take part in the politi- 
cal control of the country. 

It is not necessary for me to speak now of 
other influences than those that come trom 
politics; it is not necessary forme to dwell 
upon the actual and potential influences that 
control the fate of men and of nations. We 
all know they are not those most apparent. 
We all know that the human passions and af- 
fections are the true governors of the world, 
and not this power which you call voting. 
It is the passions, it is the affections, it is the 
sympathies and desires of the human heart and 
humav ambition that control the vote, and 
not the vote that controls them. And now 
you propose to try an “experiment” upon a 
community composed of your own fellow-citi- 
zens; an experiment which is in defiance of 
all human experience, all suggestions of philos- 
osopliy, of your own laws, and of every lesson 
you should have drawn from every civilized 
nation that has preceded you. 

Under the operation of this amendment what 
will become of tie family, what will become 
of the family heartistone around which clus- 
ter the very best influences of human educa- 
tion? You will havea family with two heads 
—a “house divided against itself’’ You will 
no longer have that healthful and necessary 
subordination of wife to husband, and that uni- 
ty of relationship which is required by a true 
and a real Christian marriage. You will have 
substituted a system of contention and differ- 
ence warring against the laws of nature her- 
self, and attempting by these new-fangled, 
petty, puny, and most contemptible contrivan 
ces, organized in defiance of the best lessons of 
human experience, to confuse, impede, and 
disarrange the palpable will of the Creator of 
the world. I can see in this proposition for 
Woman Suffrage the end of all that home-life 
and education which are the best nursery for 
anation’s virtue. [ can see in all these at- 
tempts to invade the relations between man 
and wife, to establish differences, to declare 
those to be two whom God hath declared to be 
one, elements of chaotic disorder, elements of 
destruction to all those things which are, after 
all, our best reliance for a good and a pure and 
an honest government. 

As 1 said, Mr. President, I rose simply to 

express my astonishment that a measure of 
this kind could have received the assent which 
it apparently has received from the Senate of 
the United States in the vote just recorded. 
The subject is too broad, it is too deep, it is too 
serious to attempt to discuss it unprepared 
and within the time which is now allotted to 
me. I sincerely hope that if this subj-ct is to 
be acted upon, it will be after long, serious, 
severe, close consideration. ‘ Let all sides of 
the subject be viewed in all its vastness and 
far-reaching consequences. Let Senators con- 
sider the results, and let at least their aims in 
this matter be something higher than mere po- 
litical and partisan considerations, which I fear 
have animated much of the discussion to which 
we have listened. 
_ Mr. President, I trust sincerely that the vote 
just taken, indicating the retusal of the Senate 
to lay this bill upon the table, may not indicate 
the will of the Senate in respect of this amend- 
ment. We have no right to subject this or 
any other portion of our fellow-citizens to so 
sad, so untoward, so unhappy an experiment 
as is here proposed. I have sat in this Cham- 
ber and seen laws leveled with the most serious 
and cruel penalties against » class of people 
practicing polygamy in our Territories. Wat 
will this law do? Will it not in fact sever 
those relations to which [have referred as be- 
ing essential for the virtue and safety of a 
State? What is your State unless it is found- 
ed upon virtuous and happy homes? And 
where can there be a virtuous and happy home 
unless a Christian marriage shall have conse- 
crated it? 

No, Mr. President, I trust this amendment 
will not be adopted, that we shall not trifle in 
this way with the happiness of a large portion 
of our fellow-citizens, that we shall not set 
what I must consider this indecorous example 
of Government; and I trust that the vote of 
the Senate most emphatically will stop here, 

aud I trust stop permanently, even the sugges- 
tion of granting the political franchise of vot- 
ing to the women of America. They do not 
need it, sir. I cannot of course speak for all 
but I know that I can speak the sentiment of 
many when I say that to them the proposition 
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is abhorrent to take them from the retirement | 
where their sway is so admitted, so beneficent, | 
so elevating, and to throw them into another | 
sphere for which they are totally unfitted and | 
where all that at present adorns and protects | 
them must be taken away by the rough and 
vulgar contact with those struggles which men | 
are much better fitted to meet. No, sir; the 
relations of the sexes as they exist to-day in | 
this country under the laws of this country 
have produced happy and stable Government, 
or at least are not responsible for the evil fea- 
tures which we witness. The best protection 
for the women of America is in the respect 
and the love which the men of America bear 
to them. Every man conversant with the 
practical affairs of life knows that the fact, 
that the mere fact that it is a woman who 
seeks her rights in a court of justice alone 
gives her an advantage over her contestant 
which few men are able to resist. I would 
put it to any man who has practiced law in 
the courts of this country ; let him stand be- 
fore a jury composed orly of men, let the case 
be tried only by men; let all the witnesses be 
men; and the plaintiff or the defendant be a 
woman, and if you choose to add to that, even 
more unprotected than women generally are, 
a widow or an orphan, and does not every one 
recgnize the difficulty, not to find protection 
for her rights, but the difficulty to induce the 
men who compose the juries of America to 
hold the ba!ance of justice steadily enough to 
insure that the rights of others are not invaded 
by the force of sympathy for her sex? These 
are common every-day illustrations. They 
could be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Mr President, there never was a greater 
mistake there never was a falser fact stated 
than that the women of America need any pro- 
tection further than the love borne to them by 
their fellow-countrymen. Every right, every 
privilege, many that men do not attempt, 
many that men cannot hope for, are theirs most 
freely. Do not imperil the advantages which 
they have; do not attempt in this hasty, ill- 
considered, shallow way to interfere with the 
relations which are founded upon the laws of 
nature herself. Depend upon it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, man’s wisdom is best shown by humble 
attention, by humble obedience to the great 
laws of nature; and those discoveries which 
have led men to their chiefest enjoyment and 
greatest advantages have been from the great 
minds of those who did lay their ears near the 
heart of nature, listened to its beatings, and 
did not attempt to correct God’s handiwork by 
their own futile attempts at improvement. 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. President, I listened to 
the speech of the Senator from Delaware with 
great attention; I appreciate his feelings on 
the subject; and it has occasioned me to have 
some reflection upon this question during the 
time he was speaking. I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Delaware and of 
the Senate and of the country to a few facts 
in regard to this matter of Woman’s Rights,and 
to see whether it has not been well to change 
some of the ancient order of things. 

There was atime among our Anglo-Saxon 
fathers when it was seriously discussed in the 
law-books what size the whip should be with 
which a husband could properly chastise his 
wife. Ifit was no larger than the thumb,I be- 
lieve no action would lie. Those were the 
good old times, and those times you can see 
illustrated to-day all over the world where sav- 
ages— 

Mr. SArkGenr. 
near to nature. 

Mr. Srewarrt. Yes; that was when man 
held sway, and when God’s law of man’s su 
premacy was omnipotent! Then harmony 
was preserved. If you will go out into my 
State, and see the Indian women carrying the 
ioads on their backs and the men riding on 
horses and the women doing the work, you 
will see the harmony of the supremacy of man ! 

Now, I undertake to say that there is no 
surer criterion of the civilization of any nation 
than the position which Woman occupies; and 
the less dependent she is the more she has to 
do with the management of society, the more 
she is regarded as an individual, the higher 
that society stands, and you may take any 
place you please to illustrate; but where she 
depends exclusively on man and man’s justice, 
there you have absolute barbarism Do you 
think that women bave been less loyal to their 
husbands, do you think that virtue has been 
less protected in this country since the rights 
of women were vindicated by the law, since 
they were entitled to hold property ? Have 
they not been as good wives as they were for- 
merly ? Has society been injured thereby ? 
So far as the rights of property are concerned, it 
elevates Woman to own property and to have 
the protection of the law in it, and not to be 
made a pauper and a beggar by a drunken 
husband. I tell you that there is a matter for 
serious consideration. When it is said that 
the ways of the past were the best, I say 
history is marked by the position which Wo- 
man occupied in each nation, and it is to-day. 
Show me the nation that elevates its women 
and acknowledges their rights and protects 
them by the law and severs them in point 
of protection from the caprice or the sympathy 
of men—show me that nation, and that nation 
shall be first. It is one of the evidences of 
the advance of civilization in America that Wo- 
man does occupy the position she does here ; 
and it is idle to say that society will be de- 
stroyed by recognizing ber as having rights to 
protect. 

It is very well for women who chance to 
have kind husbands and luxurious homes, 
under the flattery of their husbands, to sneer 
at their less fortunate sisters who are debarred 
every right. It is very well tor those who 
have luxury and power and wealth to trample 
upon the unfortunate that cry for bread and 
for help. Itis very easy to philosophize about 
laws and say that women are not fit for this 
place and not fit for that; that it is indelicate, 
and all that kind of thing, to allow her to earn 
an honest living, or to have a place ina De- 
partment where she can do work; it is very 
well for us to say, “‘Here, we will give her only 
half-pay for the same labor;” but they who 
serve and they who suffer feel it differently. 
How is the voice of women on this subject to 
he heard? Shall it be heard from that class 
only who are satisfied with their protection, 
or shall the voice of the weak and the starving 
be heard? There is no way for it to be heard. 
We see it daily. 

You talk about degradation. One of the 
great sources of the degradation of this coun- 
try, one of the great sources of the breaking 
up of families and destroying society is your 
low groggeries, gambling-houses and places of 
of resort for bad men, that are tolerated in 


That was when we were 





spite of your laws, and will be so long as men 


only vote. The women suffer by these things; , 


and ‘hat consideration alone has often made 
me hesitate upon this question. I do believe 
that if the good women of America could speak 
to-day they would reform many evils that we 


wink at or allow to exist because we want the | 


votes of the parties who are committing these 
sins against society. I say let the women have 
a Voice; and when it is said that this is ill-con- 
sidered, that this is not the proper time, and 
that it is too serious a business to be considered 
by the Senate of the United States on this bill, 
1 tell you society is marching on to it, and as 
I remarked before it will not be ten years 
before there will be no voice in this Senate 
against Woman Suffrage. It is necessary for 
women, if they are to be protected in society 
and not to be the prey of man, that they shall 
have the ballot to protect themselves. It is the 
only thing in a free government that can pro- 
tect any one; and whether it is a natural right 
or an artificial right it is nonsense to discuss. 

It is a necessary right; it is necessary to 
freedom ; it is necessary to equal rights; it is 
necessary to protection; it is necessary for 
every class to have the ballot if we are going 
to have a equare deal and equal rights. If it 
is said that the spirit of discussion is not right, 
let us discuss ic in the proper spirit, let us view 
questions as they are and meet the issue square- 
ly. That this will come, however it may be 
“| down now, I feel coniident 

rR. Borneman. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to discuss the subject of Woman Suf- 
trage. I have my opinions as to the propriety 
or impropriety of the adoption of that princi- 
S. I expect to vote for this bill whether 
oman Suffrage is incorporated in it or not. 

But this question of Woman Suffrage is one 
upon which all our friends probably do not de- 
sire to vote either one way or the other, and it 
is a very convenient way to get rid of voting 
on the question directly to lay this bill on the 
table. Fortunately that question has been set- 
tled for the present, and I am glad the Senate 
has seen fit not to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. EpmuNps he Senator speaks about 
people not wishing to vote on the amendment 
directly; and as I made the motion to lay on 
the table I assume that he refers tome. I beg 
to disabuse his mind on that subject, inasmuch 
as I am opposed to the amendment and am per- 
fectly free to vote against it, and in doing so I 
suppose I represent, according to the latest ad- 
vices I have, a very large majority of the peo- 
ple of Vermont. 

Mr. Borneman. I agree with the Senator 
from Vermont on the subject of Woman Suf- 
rage myself. 

Mr. Epmunps. Then I hope the Senator 
will not suggest that I am trying to dodge the 
by moving to lay the bill on the ta- 

e. 

Mr. Borneman. Not atall. I did not allude 
to the Senator who made the motion ; and the 
remark I made was more intended to ‘e play- 
ful than serious. I simply thought that prob- 
ably the bill had enough friends to pass it if 
that subject was not mooted. I may be mis- 
taken. However, I shall be glad to have a 
vote on the bill either with or without Wom- 
an Suffrage incorporated in it. I shall vote 
against incorporating it, but if it is put there I 
shall nevertheless be gratified to have the bill 
passed. I feel no interest in it except as rep- 
resenting what I believe to be the interests 
and wishes of those to be affected byit. I 
think the circumstances are such as to justify 
Congress in organizing this Territory, else as 
representing the committee I should not have 
reported the bill. This is all I desire to say. 

The Presipine Orricer, (Mr. ANTHONY in 
the chair.) The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from California, [Mr. Sar- 
GENT,| upon which the yeas and nays have 
beev ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Jounston (when his name was called.) 
On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Alabama, [Mr. Srencer.| If he were 
here he would vote ‘‘yea” and I should vote 
“nay. 
Mr. Boey, (after having first voted in the 
negative.) I rise to withdraw my vote. At the 
time I voted I forgot that I was paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Dorsry.] I 
should have voted “nay” and he would have 
voted “yea.” 

The Prestp1ng Orricer. The vote will be 
withdrawn if there be no objection. 

Mr. Morri Lt, of Maine, (after having first 
voted in the negative.) It occurs to me that 
Iam paired with the Senator from Illinois, 
[Mr. Ocressy.] If he were here he would 
vote “yea” and I should vote “nay.” I ask 
leave to withdraw my vote. 

The Prestpinc Orricer. Leave will be 
granted if there is no objection. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the re- 
we was anuounced—years 19, nays 27 ; as fol- 

ows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Anthony, Carpenter, Chandler, 
Conover, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Gilbert, Har- 
vey, Mitchel, Morton, Patterson, Pratt, Sargent, 
Sprague, Stewart, Tipton, Washburn, West, and 
Windom—19. 

NAYS—Megsrs. Allison, Bayard, Boreman, Bout- 
well, Buckingham, Clayton, Conkling, Cooper, Davis, 
Edmunds, Frelinghuy-en, Hager. Hamilton ot Mary- 
land, Hitchcock, Jones, Kelley, McCreery, Merrimon, 
Morrill of Vermont, Norwood, Ramsey, Ransom, 
gpemmuny, Scott, Sherman, Wadleigh, and Wright— 

te 


ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Bogy, Brownlow, Cam- 
eron, Cragin, Dennis, Dorsey, Fenton, Ferry of Con- 
necticut, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton of Texas, 
Hamlin, Howe, Ingalls, Johnston, Lewis, Logan, 
Morrill of Maine, Oglesby, Pease, Robertson, Schurz, 
Spencer, Stevenson, Stockton, and Thurman—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


HUMOROUS. 

The wife’s secret-—her opinion of her hus- 
band. 

How to tell the weight of a fish—by his 
scales. 

When does a man have to keep his word? 
When no one will take it. 

A doctor’s motto is supposed to be ‘‘Pa- 
tients and long suffering.” 

The Burlington (Iowa) Daily speaks of a 
couple“ resolving themselves into a commit- 
tee of two; with power to increase the num- 
ber ” 

Waiter (to old gent, at restaurant)—“Take 
apy pastry, sir?” Old gent (to waiter)—‘‘Yes 
bring me a pancake ; will it belong?” Waiter 
(to old gent,)—“No sir, round.” ° 

First Ruffian—“Wot was I hup for, and 
wot ’ave I got? Well, I floor’d a woman, toox 
her watch, and I’ve got two years and flog- 
ging.” Second Ruffian—‘“Ah,I flung a wo- 
man out of the top floor window, an’ I've only 
got three months.” First Ruffian—“Ah, but 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONSUMPTION 
ITS CURABILITY, 


Probably very few of the good people of Bos 
ton and vicinity have not at various times 
within the past twenty-five years heard of Dr 
E. D. Sera ; (so much celebrated for his re 


markable cures), either through the columns | 


| of the press or from those who, having been 
under his care, have for the benefit of suffer- 
| ing humanity ventilated pretty freely their ex- 
| perience. 

For the benefit of the public generally, a re- 
porter has taken the trouble and liberty to in- 
terview several of the persous who have been 
under the care of Dr. Spear, and whose cases 
have come to our knowledge through friends 
of the patients. 

The first gentleman visited was Mr. James 
T. Croft, at 97 Beverly Street. We found him 
busily at work, looking the very picture of 
health and strength. Upon making known 
our business the following was elicited: 

Reporter—I understand, Mr. Croft, that you 
have been under the treatment of Dr. Spear? 

Mr. Croft—He has been wy family physi- 
cian for twenty years or more. 

Rep.—Have you any objection to giving the 
history of your case, also your opinion of the 
doctor ? 

Mr. U.—Noi the slightest; am always happy 
to speak a word for Dr. Spear; in fact, 1 have 
often offered him my testimonial, but it was 
never used. A few years ago I had inflamma. 
tion of the lungs, pronounced by several phy- 
sicians who attended me, at different times, to 
be consumption ; was reduced from my usual 
weight of 190 pounds to 150. After having 
been under the treatment of several of the so- 
called best physicians of Boston, I naturally 
began to get discouraged on learning they 
could not help me, as they all thought 1 bad 
consumption beyond recovery. I really did 
not expect to live. I had heard of Dr. Spear, 
but did not believe he could do me a particle 
of good, as I had been to so many doctors 
without obtaining any relief; but being urged 
by my friends to try him, I finally consented 
soe Sunday to ride up to his house and see 
1im. 

When [ arrived there I was all out of breath 
and could hardly get up the stairs. I ac- 
knowledge that I fairly insulted the doctor by 
the indifference with which I met him, having 
no faith in him. I felt as if I were doing him 
a favor to call upon him. I have often laugh- 
ed over it since. I had been under his care 
but a short time before I began to feel a 
change for the better, | began to feel a lit- 
tle hope, my strength gradually came back 
to me, and in a short time I gained my usual 
weight of 190 pounds. I felt that to Dr. Spear 
1 owed my life, and since that time have al- 
ways advised my friends when sick to go to 
him, and never knew one to be otherwise than 
perfectly satisfied. 

Rep.—You believe, then, Mr. Croft, that 
Dr. Spear is just what he is represented and 
advertised to be? 

Mr. C.—I know that he cured me; in fact, 
he saved my life; and I know that my friends 














then she was yer wife.”—London Punch. 


have never been dissatisfied with him. Sev- 
eral of my family who have been under his 
care think as much of him as I do. 

Rep.—You have perfect confidence in him, 
then ? 

Mr. C.—I have. 

Rep.—Would you be willing to have these 
statements published ? 

Mr. C.—Yes; 1 am perfectly willing to give 
the public my experience with the doctor. 

Rep.—You would be willing, then, to sign 
a certificate for the doctor ? 

Mr. C.—Yes; I have offered him one at any 
time. Write what you please in favor of bim 
and I will sign it, for I don’t think you could 
write anything too strong. 

Rep.—You are willing, also, to give any 
caller your opinions on the subject? 

Mr.C.— Yes; I should consider it a duty 
to inform all sufferers where they can obtain 
relief. 

Rep.—Thanking you kindly, Mr. Croft, for 
your information, we will bid you good morn- 
ing. 

Another person visited by the reporter was 
Mrs. 8. S. Sanford, Ellsworth Street, Harrison 
Square, Dorchester. 

After a pleasant ride of perhaps half av 
hour in the horse cars, we reached Ellsworth 
Street, and upon inquiring for Mrs. S., and 
making known our business, we were politely 
received by the lady in question, who gave us 
the following information: 

About six or seven years ago I begaa to no- 
tice the approach of consumption, which 
gradually grew worse as time wore on, and I 
felt that I was slowly but surely dying. A 
great many of my friends have died of con- 
sumption, also all my relatives on my moth- 
er’s side. At last, pale, miserable, discouraged, 
without relish for food, or energy enough for 
exertion, I kept about the house and consult- 
eda physician, at the urgent solicitation of 
friends, who said he could not do me much 
good, as he considered me too far gone to live 
long; but he gave me some medicine to ease 
me and keep me along, also some medicine 
for my cough, neither of which helped me. At 
this time I had a very bad COUGH, and RAISED 
CONSIDERABLE BLOOD; was very hoarse, 
could hardly speak above a breath, had fear- 
ful NIGHT SWEATS, would get up in the morn- 
ing completely exhausted and feeling very 
much as though I had been doing some ardu- 
ous labor all night long; was very MUCH DIS- 
TRESSED FOR BREATH. I was pale and very 
much emaciated ; do not remember how much 
I weighed at that time, but probably not much 
more than half what Ido now. Had no idea 
I should live long. One evening, my husband, 
while looking over his paper, saw the adver- 
tisement of Dr. Spear, and advised me to try 
him; butas I had no faith in anybody’s medi- 
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| refreshing, and the hope I had lost came back 

to me. was under his care four months, at 
| the end of which time | considered myself 
| completely cured. My friends were all aston 

ished at my remarkable cure, as was also my 
| first physician, as they had all of them con 
sidered it an impossibility for me to live 
Since leaving Dr. Spear’s care I have steadily 
gained in health and strength, until how | am 
enjoying health that I have not had before for 
eight years, and believe myself now perfectly 
cured. Since that time I have sent several 
| friends to Dr. Spear, and in no case have they 
| been disappointed. Have the greatest confi- 
| dence in him, and were I sick again I don’t 
| believe my husband would allow any other 
physician in the house, so greatis his confi 
dence in Dr. Spear. In answer to the question 
as to whether she would be willing to have 
these statements published, Mrs. Sanford ex- 
pressed her willingness not only to have her 
story published, but would also be very happy 
to give her opinion of Dr. Spear, and his 
mode of treatment, to any person who would 

take the trouble to call on her 

The next person visited was Mr. John Ward, 
787 Sixth Street, South Boston, who told us 
that two years ago he first went to Dr. Spear for 
treatment of consumption, which had been 
gradually growing upon him for four years or 
more, Previous to going to Dr. Spear I had 
been under the care of four ditferent physi 
cians, each one of whom expressed an opin 
jon that in all probability | would not live a 
year, and indeed none of my friends enter- 
tained an idea that [ would ever get well 
again. I was completely discouraged, and 
after awhile I gave up altogether, and tor 
nine months I could notdoany thing. While 
in this condition I took a trip down East, and 
put myself under the care of a celebrated phy 
sician of ; received no benefit whatever 
from him; so Lreturned to the city again and 
commenced taking cod-liver oil, which did 
me no good. I saw Dr. Spear’s advertise- 
ment in the papers and concluded to give 
him a trial, but at the same time [ did not 
helieve he could do me a particle of good, after 
trying so many different doctors as I had. 

At this time my weight was 120 pounds. I 
was under the doctor’s care for six months, 
in which time I was completely restored to 
my usual health, a fact that seemed impossi- 
ble six months before; my weight had also 
increased to 140 pounds, my appetite was 
good, my strength returned, and altogether 
I felt like a new man. I have continued to 
improve since then, and every day I feel and 
see an increase of flesh and weight. Any 
afflicted with this disease, who will take the 
trouble to call upon me will be furnished 
with additional particulars concerning my 


| 








case. 

Several others were cajled upon who had 
been cured by Dr. Spear of various diseases 
considered by other physicians incurable, who 
were equally enthusiastic in their gratitude 
to the doctor. which cases may hereafter be 
reported. Dr. Spear may be consulted at his 
office, 713 Washington Street, or by letter 
(with stamp,) upon all diseases, free of charge. 
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cine just then, I made the remark to my hus- 
band that “those who advertise so much 
couldn’t be of much account’; but my hus- 
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said that I was very far gone. I began to take 
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out any faith in him; but in two weeks = 
I began to feel an improvement. My cough 
ceased, my strength gradually returned, an h 
began to gain in flesh. My sleep was mo 
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| Continued from page 191.| 

our form of government Howso? Because 
they have not dissented. A great part of 
them, he says, have not dissented. How can 
they bave the right and power Ww consent un- 
less they have the power two dissent? They 
have got no power to dissent. They may 
scold; they may remonstrate ; but it amounts 
w nothing. 

Mun. Epmunps. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Indiana, if I do not inverrupt him, 
whether persons under the age of twenty-one 
and eighteen years respectively have not all 
the natural rights that grown-up people have ? | 

Mu. Moxron. I think I can answer that | 
question very readily, if the Senator is 
through. 

Mn. EDMUNDS. 
at present. 

Mn. Moxron. Every right must have some 
sort of regulation. 
Mr. EpMUNDs. 

question. 

Mr. Morton. Wait until I get through. 
By the common consent of mankind certain 
ages have been fixed in different countries 
when men and women are supposed to be ma- 
tured, in the full possession of their faculties, 
and then they are given the possession of 
their property and permitted to control their 
own actions. We have in our country, and I 
believe generally in Europe, certainly in Eng- 
land, agreed that twenty-one years is the age 

when they have come into the full possession 
of their understanding and are supposed to be 
so well informed that they can take upon 
themselves the government of their own for- 
tunes and the control of their own property. 
The mere fact that this thing is to be regula- 
ted does not take away the right. The natural 
right to own and control property is regulated 
in that way. There must be some age fixed. 
We know the infant cannot do it; we know 
the child ten years old is not qualified, has not 
the necessary knowledge of the world or 
strength of, understanding; and we have 
agreed upon 4 certain age as fixing the right 
when men and women come to the possession 
of their understanding and are able to take 
care of their own rights, whatever they may 


Thatis my only question 


That does not answer the 


THE 


that the women did not ask it. I believe I 
have answered that before. They have no 
power to refuse their consent. They may re- 
monstrate and scold about it, but that amounts ! 
to nothing ; their Consent one way or the other | 
means nothing except so far as their influence | 
may be concerned. : 
There were four and a half million of slaves | 
who did not remonstrate against their bondage. | 
Why? They had no means of doing it, and 
if they had it would not have amounted to | 
anything. Would the Senator argue from that | 
that they had no natural rights, or that they 
were consenting to their bondage? When 
you take into consideration the fact that men 
have all political power now and the other 
sources of influence and power that they have 
over women, it is not very strange perhaps 
that a majority of women are not asking for 
the right of suffrage. 
One word further. Some women at least 
are asking for it, and a much larger number 
than the Senator from North Carolina admits. 
I know that very many women all over the 
country believe they have the right to vote 
and ought to vote who never go to political 
meetings and never sign petitions or anything 
of that kind. I would be willing today to 
submit the question to the votes of the women 
of the United States whether they should have 
that privilege or not. But suppose that a ma- 
jority are consenting to the present state of 
things and do not want the ballot, how does 
that affect the rights of the minority who do 
want it, One woman cannot consent for an- 
other. If one woman has the natural right to 
take part in the Government, how can she be 
deprived of that by another woman who does 
not want it’ A woman can only consent for 
herself ; she cannot consent for her sister. 
I believe that women never will have their 
rights in this country, they never will be al- 
lowed to enjoy the same equality of means for 
taking care of themselves and making an hon- 
est living in the world, uutil they have the 
right to vote. As soon as they have that right 
you will find that they will be placed upon an 
equality with men so far as all the means of 
getting along in this world are concerned, but 
never until that is done. The Senator from 
California refers to the fact, and it is a notori- 


| asks of me as to astate of nature, without be- 








Mr. EpMuNps. May I ask the Senator, 
after all, what his opinion is, whether a child 
of tender years, say ten years of age, has not 
every natural right that aman of seventy has? 

Mr. Morron. Certainly. 

Mr. EpMUNDs. Morally, legally, and every 
other way? 

Mr. Morton. To my mind that furnishes 
no argument at all. 

Mr. EpmuNbs. I am not arguing it. 

Mr. Morton. Itis merely putting an ex- 
treme case to say that a woman twenty-five 
vears of age shall not have the right to vote 
because if she votes the child in arms has the 
right to vote. Is there any force in that? 

Mr. EpMUNDs. I have pot put any case at 
all. Lam asking the Senator from Indiana, 
which he seems to be very unwilling to an- 
swer, whether a child of tender years has or 
has not, in his opinion, the same natural 
rights that a grown-up person has. That can 
be answered one way or the other without 
saying it is an argument. 

Mr. Morton. I suppose the child has. 
The child has the right, certainly the incipient 
right; but that amounts to nothing when you 
apply it to a child that is not able to exercise 
it, that has not the strength, the experience, 
the knowledge of the world, or the age to exer 
cise it. I treat things in a common-sense point 
of view; and the common sense ot mankind 
in this and every other country fixes a certain 
age when men and women shall be regarded 
as mature and qualified to take care of them- 
selves. 

Mr. Epmunps. They do not fix the same 
age, let me suggest to the Senator. 

Mr. Morton. Now, Mr. President, unless 
we are prepared to deny the very fundamen- 
tal doctrine upon which our Government is 
based, we must admit that women have the 
same rights that men have. The Senator from 
North Carolina will not deny that women have 
the same natural rights that men have. The 
Senator admits that ; he nods his assent. Then 
if that ia so, they have the same natural right 
to use the means necessary to protect those 
rights that men have. That right, so far as 
men are concerned, is the ballot. 

Mr. Merrimon. Natural means. 

Mr. Morton. Whatever means are neces- 
sary and proper to the protection of a natural 
right are natural means. 

Mr. Bayarp. Did the Senator from Indi- 
ana answer—I could not hear him; hia back 
was turned to me —the Senator from Ver- 
mont in the affirmative or negative ? 

Mr.Morron. I tried to answer him. 

Mr. Bayarp. I merely ask the question. 
He says now very triumphantly to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina that the rights of men 
and women are the same, their natural rights 
are the same. 

Mr. Morton. Yes. 

Mr. Bayarp. I ask are the rights of chil- 
dren different from those of men ? 

Mr. Morton. I think not; but I do not 
think there is any force in that argument, as I 
said before. There is a certain common sense 
and a certain practical regulation of natural 
rights all the world over. 

Mr. Epmunps. But is it the common sense 
of men alone, let me suggest to the Senator. 
The children may differ with us; they gener- 
ally do on such questions. 

Mr. Morton. I will not spend any time on 
that argument. 

Mr. Epmunps. I think that is wise. 

Mr. Morton. To say that the mature wo- 
man has not the right to vote because the 
child in arms must have the same right comes 
so near making nonsense of the whole business 
that I dismiss it, and I come back to the other 
statement, that women having the same natural 
rights that men have have the right to the use 
of the same means for their protection ; and 
as the means under our form of Government 
for the protection of the natural rights of men 
is the right to vote, women should have the 
same right and power accorded to them. To 
say that women have the same natural rights, 
but have not the right to use the same means 
for their protection, I think is utterly illogical. 
The whole theory of natural rights is mere 
trash unless you shall give women the right 

and the power to protect them. The Declara- 
tion of Independence says that governments 
are instituted for that purpose, and that govern- 
ments must depend upon the consent of the 
governed; and as the women are one-half of 
the governed, they have a right to give one- 


ous fact in every State in this Union, that 
women are paid only about one-half for the 
same quantity and the same kind of labor that 
men receive. Does any man say that there is 
any sense or any justice in that distinction ? 
Will that ever be remedied until Woman has 
the right to vote? It never will. 

I believe, Mr. President, in every point of 
view the right of suffrage should be extended to 
Woman. I maintain that it is a God-given 
right to take part in the administration of that 
Government which controls their earthly des- 
tinies and interests. I believe it is for the in- 
terest of the men, for the interest of children, 
for the interest of our country, for the interest 
of the race. 

Mr. Epmunvs. I think it rather a mistake 
to suppose, as the Senator from Indiana seems 
to do, that the females of this country are la- 
boring under any species of tyranny at present 
growing out of any state of the laws. The 
Senator is undoubtedly aware that in the State 
of Indiana, which he so ably represents, females, 
except as to the question of voting, have a 
great many rights and privileges preserved to 
them that men do not possess in respect to the 
protection of their property and their power to 
dispose of it. For instance, it is not within the 
power of a married man in the State of Indiana 
to dispose of his property, excluding his wife 
from participation in it. It is in the power of 
a married woman in the State of Indiana to 
dispose of all her property and leave her hus- 
band penniless and to starve, as the expression 
is when you reverse the case, without his hav- 
ing the power to prevent it. I could name a 
dozen other instances all of which show that 
in all the States of this Union, speaking asa 
general rule, as it is in Great Britain and in 
almost all other civilized countries, the law 
instead of discriminating against Womanhood, 
discriminates in its favor in every respect 
whatever except the political respect of voting. 
That is a fact that no man can truthfully deny 
who has studied the history of society or who 
knows anything about the history of legisla- 
tion in civilized states. Therefore, it does 
not do to say that the right to vote, the privil- 
lege of voting, or the duty of voting—because 
I use those phrases as not having the peculiar 
meaning that the Senator from California im- 
putes to them, is essential to the protection of 
the female sex as such, because—as I have 
said, the protection that the law gives them is 
now in all respects, where their rights or priv- 
ileges come in collision with the rest of society, 
greater than is extended to men. 

The Senator from Indiana insists—and he 
has a perfect right to do so of course—that the 
right to vote is a natural right, and therefore 
if females are excluded from voting, as they 
are by the Constitution and laws of the vari- 
ous States, it is an infringement upon natural 
right, and that that infringement ought to be 
abolished. Of course, his conclusion is correct 
if his premises are true; but is the right to 
vote a natural right? Can the Senator refer 
to any work of any philosopher or writer upon 
natural or municipal law which maintains any 
such doctrine? I am safe in saying that the 
Senator cannot. If he can, 1 wish he would 
give me the name of some such writer or work; 
and I pause, as the saying is, for a reply. 

The PrEsipENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Vermont asks the attention of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. Morton. I beg pardon. A Senator 
was conversing with me at the moment. 

Mr. Epmunps. I was asking if the Senator 
from Indiana could refer me to the work of 
any writer upon natural or municipal law from 
the beginning of the world to the year 1860, 
which maintains, or asserts, or insinuates, or 
suggests that the right to vote in a political 
community is a natural right? 

Mr. Morton. I do not call to mind any 
author. 

Mr. Epmunps. No; the Senator does not. 
With candor he says so, because the Senator, 
learned in history as he is, knows, as the rest 
of us know, that there is no such thing. He 
knows thatin all the discussions and all the 
turmoils of society where the rights of men 
and women in political respects, the rights of 
society at large, have been discussed and turned 
over and over and all manner of experiments 
in government tried and suggested, it never 
has been suggested that the right to partici- 
pate in the Government of a political commu- 
nity is a natural right belonging to every hu- 
man being. 

Mr. Morton. Will the Senator allow me 








half of the consent. 
The Senator from North Carolina remarked 


to ask him a question in that connection ? 


Mr. Epmunps. 
Mk. Morton. 
question: If there are natural rights, do not | 
the natural and necessary means to protect 
those rights become a part of them! Whatis 

the right worth if that be denied‘ 
Mz. Epamunps. I answer no, inthe broad 
sense in which the Senator has putit. If he 


Yes, sir. ! 


ing organized into any social or political com. | 
munity whatever, then J] answer yes, and every | 
man is what we calla savage, what the civil | 
writers called in old times a barbarian ; and | 
he is invested, (as the Senator logically puts 
it, if he applies it to such a subject,) upon his 
own judgment and in his own right, with the 
power of defending and aflirraing whatever 
natural rights he has againet all comers, exact- 
ly as a nation stands in respect to another na- 
tion; no map has a right to impose upon him 
any restraint; no man has a right to demand 
from him any concession; he is absolutely in- 
dependent; and when his rights or claims come 
in conflict with those of any body elsz he “‘fights 
it out” or runs away. So far, there is watural 
right no doubt; but I hope the Senator has 
not gone back quite so far from the present 
condition of the world as to wish to discuss 
questions of that kind. That is not what he 
means. What he means by natural rights no 
doubt is what society recognizes, what organ 
ized communities recognize as things of natural 
right, and those are things which are inherent 
in the person but are regulated and limited and 
restrained according to the rights and necessi- 
ties of ali the other persons in the community. 
In an organized society the right of self defense 
is nota natural right in the broad sense, so 
that under all circumstances A B or C D has 
a right to defend himeelf against all aggression. 
An officer may come to arrest me ona warrant 
issued by a courtirregularly. I have not the 
right to slay the officer because he takes me on 
the warrant. My place to resist is not by my 
natural force, not by raising a mob, but by 
going to the court that issued the warrant and 
showing that it had been issued contrary to 
law. And yet onthe Senator’s notion every 
time a man is brought under the law, if he 
does not agree with the law his business is to 


fight. The community cannot get along in 
that way. There is no such right as that in 
society. 


Mr. Stewart. I ask the Senator what 
right, whether it be a natural right or an ac- 
quired right, has one man to govern another, 
or has society to govern the individual ¢ 

Mr. Epmunps. What right? 

Mr. Stewart. Is it a natural or acquired 
right? 

Mr. Epmunps. No man has a natural right 
to govern another, or an acquired right, or a 
political right, or a civil right that I know of, 
unless he is appointed the guardian of some- 
body. Of course, of that the Senator has not 
any experience ; certainly not on the side of 
being a ward, 

Mr. Stewart. Then what right has socie- 
ty, the body of men, to govern an individual ¢ 
Is it a natural right or an acquired right ? 

Mr. Epmunps. Suppose I should answer 
the Senator and say I do not know ? 

Mr. Stewart. What right have they to 
take from him his freedom in his savage state 
to do as he pleases? And if they have aright 
to take it from him, what right have they to 
take it from him and say he shall not partici- 
pate with them equally in what resolution shall 
be made for his government ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think that question is 
a enough now, and I will answer that part 
of it. 

Mr. Stewart. My point is this—— 

Mr. Epmunps, If the Senator is coming to 
the point, I will hear him further. 

Mr. STEWART. My point is that each in- 
dividual of society has as high a right to par- 
ticipate in prescribing the rules for his con- 
duct as society itself has to exist. If they 
have aright to govern him he has a natural 
right—it is as near as anything can be, it 
seems to me—at any rate he has a right, 
whether it be natural or not, to have a voice 
in it if the principle of equality and fair play 
is one of the fundamental principles that 
should govern mankind. 

Mk. Epmunbs. I see the Senator’s point 
which he has come to at last; and the sub- 
stance of it is, if I correctly understand him, 
that if society has aright to govern him, he 
has a right to govern society, and that makes 
equality; and if the majority has a right to 
control him, he has a right to control the 
majority, and there is equality! Very well. I 
leave the Senator, with his point to enjoy it. 

Now, let us return to the subject. It is per- 
fectly plain, if we leave off joking about this 
business, and nobody if it were not a question 
about ladies’ rights would have thought of 
questioning it—it is perfectly plain that the 
right to vote is one which the existing budy 
of society as it is organized is to determine by 
its fundamental laws. Society does determine, 
in the State of Vermont, if you please, that 
voting must only be exercised by males above 
the age of twenty-one years, those who are 
not in the Penitentiary, those who are not in 
the Lunatic Asylums, those who are not idi- 
ots, and so on. The laws of Indiana may pro- 
vide the same thing, or may declare that the 
age shall be twenty, or may declare, as the Ro- 
man law used to do, that it shall be twenty- 
five and so on; or it may declare as the Con- 
stitution of the United States does as to the 
age of Senators, and as to the age of the 
President of the United States. On the 
argument of Senators in favor of this amend- 
ment to this bill, there would exist no 
right whatever in constituted society to make 
any limitation upon the free exercise of politi- 
cal rights to voie and hold office in respect to 
age. Why say a man cannot be a member of 
the Senate until he is thirty years of age? 
Who can say he is not just as good at twenty- 
nine? 

The Senator from Indiana says that com- 
mon sense teaches that we must put some 
limitation on this. So it does; and common 
sense has taught that it is left to each political 
community to determine what are the qualifi- 
cations and limitations upon the privilege of 
exercising political rights; and it has always 
been so, and it always will be so, because 
when the Senator proposes to say that the 
other sex may vote—which I admit he has a 
perfect right to say, and society may 80 say— 
he does not undertake to say that ladies of 
seventeen, instead of eighteen, shall vote, be- 
cause they come of age in my State at 
eighteen and do in many of the States—the 
Senator does not propose to say that all ladies 
of seventeen shall vote; and yet it is impossi- 
ble to say that there is any distinction in re- 


‘but that they arein the majority, for I cer- 





spect to intelligence as a matter of right, any 


I ask the Senator, then, this philosophical] distinct.on between one year and 


another. True, as the Sevator says, you may 
ruu it down so far that at last you have reach- 
ed a condition of infancy, and there everybody 
says this child is not wise enough Ww vote, is 
not wise enough to do anything without hav- 
ing guardianship and tutelage. But if you 
put it upon the ground of natural right, the 
child has just as good a right to say to you 
that he shal! be the judge of it as you have to 
say to him that you must be; and this shows 
that the notion of any natural right of any- 
body of any age to participate in the govern- 
ment of society is an absoiute absurdity. It 
is one of those figments of the imagination 
that have crawled into some people’s brains 
within a very few years and will go out again 
as other delusions do, 

Then when you come to the fourteenth 
amendment it is equally obvious that that has 
nothing to do with the subject. If anybody 
had thought it related to Suffrage when the 
fifteenth amendment was passed, nobody 
would have voted for the fitteenth amend- 
ment, because on that theory the right to vote 
did exist in all colored persons, females as well 
as males; and yet nobody of any party or 
any creed pretended at that time when we 
proposed the fifteenth amendment that we 
had guaranteed the right to vote by the four- 
teenth. Nobody suspected it; nobody sug- 
gested it; and nobody believed in it, and very 
few people do now, for the simple reason that 
the fourteenth amendment was directed, as 
everybody knows, by its language, by its his- 
tory, by its relation to other laws, to what are 
called civil rights; but I am not going to de- 
fine what they are, because to do so takes 
time. So, Mr. President, the fifteenth amend- 
ment was passed in order to secure a right to 
vote without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Then you come to the real question which 
is involved here; and that is the propriety of 
providing that females, limited in their de- 
scription, twenty-one years of age, not idiots, 
not lunatics, not in the penitentiary—stand- 
ing upon the same limitations that men do in 
these respects—are to vote. That presents 
a fair question, one that we have a perfect 
right to pass upon ; and I have only said what 
T have in order to show, if I might, that we 
had not betterrun crazy over the idea that we 
were dealing with natural and inalienable 
rights and that we were violating human rights 
if we happened to say no, or that we were 
vindicating human rights in the sense now 
spoken of if we should say yes. We are mere- 
ly considering a question of political expedi- 
ency, as confessedly we have the power in 
governing the Territories to let anybody vote 
we choose. We can put the whole concern in 
Pembina, if we think it wise, into the hands 
of the madmen up there, and I do not know 


tainly know nothing about it. 

I think it would be wiser for the sake of 
these people themselves, instead of imposing 
on them the burdens and responsibilities 
of a separate government, to let them live 
under the protection of the United States 
and of the Territory they have and the aid of 
the whole body of the people of the Territory 
until they shall have acquired more strength, 
more numbers, more enterprise, mors pro- 
duction, more of everything which the aid of 
a strong Territory can give them, and which 
if you turn them out by themselves they are 
quite likely to fail in obtaining, than to pass 
the bill at this time. Therefore, if no other 
Senator wishes to wake any remarks, I move 
to lay the bill upon the table. 

Mr. SARGENT. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on that motion. 

Mr. Hacer. I hope the Senator from Ver- 
mont will withdraw his motion. I desire to 
make a few remarks. 

The PrResIDING OFFICER, (MR. CLAYTON 
in the chair.) The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. Hacer. I ask the Senator to withdraw 
the motion for a few minutes. 

Mr. Epmunps. If the Senator will renew 
it when he finishes his remarks, I will do so. 

Mr. Hacer. Very well. 

Mr. Epmunps. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Hacer. Mr. President, it seems to me 
strange that a question of so much importance 
as that raised by this amendment appears to 
be, from the positions taken by Senators on 
the floor, should be presented upon this bill. 
This bill is not sufficiently comprehensive to 
grasp the question. The bill, if it be amended 
as proposed, will not confer the right of suf- 
frage upon females throughout the country; 
and-for us to undertake to legislate upon this 
question in regard to a distant Territory where 
perhaps there are few or no women, unless 
they be of the Indian race, is to me a very as- 
tonishing thing. 

It is asserted here that women, as a matter 
of right, should be entitled to Suffrage. So the 
Senator from Indiana says. But does this 
confer it upon them? Does the organization 
of this Territory confer Suffrage on women 
throughout the country? The bill will, if we 
so express it, confer suffrage on females in this 
new Territory ; but if there is anything in the 
proposition that it, as a general thing, should 
be extended to females, this is not the way to 
get at that question. Let it come up as a dis- 
tinct, independent proposition by itself, and 
then every Senator can take his position in re- 
gard to a question which affect: the whole 
country, and not a distant Territory merely. 
That is the way, in my opinion, to get at it. 

I do not think, sir, that by the Constitution, 
Suffrage is conferred upon females, nor are we 
bound in legislating under the Constitution to 
take charge of that question here. As I read 
the fourteenth amendment it is not applicable 
to this question. It provides that— 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject tothe jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. : 

In connection with that the fifteenth amend- 
ment declares that— 

The right of citizens— 

Created by the fourteenth amendment— 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote 

shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 
_ Does that deprive the States of all power of 
interference with the elective franchise? Does 
that take away from the State the right to say 
whether females shall vote or-shall not? Does 
that confer upon the Congress of the United 
States a right to say that females may or may 
not vote inthe States? I do not so understand 
it. The words “shall not be abridged by the 
United States or by any State” clearly recog 








degree to legislate on the question of the elec- 
tive franchise. Cannot a State so legislate as 
to provide that females may or may not vote ? 
As tar as the general question is concerned, 
therefore, 1 do not understand that the power 
is conferred on Congress so as to be compre- 
hensive of the whole Union. Whether it may 
be exercised as to this Territory in its organiza- 


| tion, is another matter; and really the ques- 


tion is here rather one of policy, 

We agree that “man” is a generic term, and 
that all persons propezly classed as belonging 
to the genus homo include females as well as 
males, and therefore all laws legislating in re- 
gard to “man” or to “persons” comprehend 
males as well as females. It is simply a ques- 
tion of policy whether we should extend Suf- 
frage to the females or not. There has been 
much discussion in books on that subject. 
John Stuart Mill has taken the ground dis- 
tinctly that the Suffrage should be conferred 
upon the whole race of man properl compre- 
hended in the term “genus homo.’ e has not 
undertaken to say that it should be extended 
to the natives of India under the jurisdiction 
of Great Britain or to the Hottentots of Afri- 
ca. Great Britain has never yet committed 
the folly of saying that Suffrage should be ex- 
tended to the whole human race without any 
regard to their condition. And, sir, we have 
presented to the world first in the history of 
mankind the singular spectacle of a superior 
race struggling to admit an inferior one to so- 
cial and political equality, when they had not 
intelligence enough to demand it, and have not 
capacity enough to exercise it or understand it 
when it has been conferred. No English liber- 
al has contended that all persons properly be- 
longing to the genus homo are qualified to exer- 
cise the elective franchise. We have heard 
much of “manhood suffrage,” but by the term 
“manhood” they mean the physical, moral, 
and mental maturity of a nation ; and they are 
contending for the political preponderance of a 
power in the State well understood with us, 
the government of a free country by an iutelli- 
gent people. No English reformer has con- 
tended that the elective franchise should be 
extended to the British native subjects in In- 
dia or Africa. 

Inasmuch as in the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States the right 
to the elective franchise has been conferred 
upon the black race in this country, I see no 
reason on the ground of qualification why it 
should not be conferred upon females. But it 
is argued that for certain social reasons it 
should not be conferred upon females. There- 
fore it is not a question of right. It is merely 
a question of policy; and that, in my opinion, 
is the only question here before the Senate, 
having first settled whether we have the pow- 
er under the Constitution to legislate on this 
precise point in regard to the Territories. 

Iam unwilling to legislate by yma in this 
manner. If there is any yood in it; if, as the 
Senator from Indiana says, as a matter of right 
women should be entitled to the franchise, 
that right should be coextensive with the whole 
territory of the country, and not be limited to 
the little Territory of Pembina, which is not 
yet organized. 

Mr. Epmunps. I renew the motion to lay 
the bill on the table. 

Mr. Sarcent. On that motion I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Ramsey. I should like to appeal to 
the Senator from Vermont to withdraw the 
motion for five minutes. 

Mr. Stewart. We will not lay it on the 
table. 

Mr. Ramsey. 
taken. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 
Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Buckingham, Conkling, 
Conover, Cooper, Davis, Edmunds, eng oN 
Hager, Hamilton of Maryland, Howe, Ingalls, John- 
ston, Jones, McCreery, Merrimon, Morrill of Maine, 
Norwood, Ransom, Scott, Sherman, Wadleigh, Wash- 
burn and Wright—24. 

Nays—Messrs. Bogy, Boreman, Boutwell, Carpen- 
ter, Chandler, Clayton, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, 
Gilbert, Harvey, Hitchcock, Logan, Mitchell, Morton, 
Patterson, Pratt, Ramsey, Sargent, Spencer, Sprague, 
Stewart, Tipton, West and Windom—24. 
ABSENT—Messrs, Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Cameron, Cragin, Dennis, Dorsey, Fenton, Fer- 
ry of Connecticut, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton of 
Texas, Hamlin, Kelly, Lewis, Morrill of Vermont, 
Oglesby, Pease, Robertson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Ste- 
venson, Stockton and Thurman—25. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The Presipinc Orricer, (Mr. CLayToN 
in the chair.) The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California, [MR. 
SaRGENT,| upon which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. Bayarp. Mr. President, it would seem 
scarcely credible that in the Senate of the 
United States an abrupt and sudden change 
in so fundamental a relation as that borne by 
the two sexes to our system of government 
should be proposed as an “experiment,” and 
that itshould be gravely recommended that @ 
newly organized Territory under act of Con- 
gress should be set aside for this “experiment,” 
which is in direct, grossly irreverent disregard 
of all that we have known as our rule, our 
great fundamental rule, in organizing a gov- 
ernment of laws, whether colonial, State or 
Federal, in this country. 

I frankly say, Mr. President, that which 
Strikes me most forcibly is the gross irrever- 
ence of this proposition, its utter disregard of 
that Divine will by which man and woman 
were created (ifferent, physically, intellectual- 
ly and morally, and in defiance of which we 
are now to have this poor, weak, futile attempt 
of man to set up his schemes of amelioration 
in defiance of all that we have read, of every 
tradition, of every revelation, of all human ex- 
perience, enlightened as it has been by Divine 
permission. It seems to me that to introduce 
80 grave a subject as this, to spring it here 
upon the Senate, without notice in the shape 
of an amendment to a pending measure, to 
propose thus to experiment with the great 
laws that lie at the very foundation of human 
society, and to do it for the most part in the 
trivial tone which we have witnessed during 
this debate, is not only mortifying, but it ren- 
ders one almost hopeless of the permanence of 
our Government if this is to be the example 
set by one of the Houses of Congress,that which - 
claims to be more sedate and deliberate, if it 
proposes in this light and perfunctory way to 
deal with questions of this grave nature an 
import. 

Sir, there is no time at present for that pre- 
paration which such a subject demands at the 
hands of any sensible man, mindful of his re- 
sponsibilities, who seeks to deal with it. 

This is an attempt to disregard laws pro- 
muigated by the Almighty himself. It is ir- 


Very well; let the vote be 





nize that a State still has authority to some 


reverent legislation in the simplest and strong- 
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